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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to fair nor logical. It might as well have been suggested 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. that the Germans should have been turned out of 
' —— — = Berlin last summer when German troops were com- 
mitting atrocities in the Baltic provinces! It is 
ludicrous to pretend that the presence of the Sultan at 
Constantinople, rather than at Broussa, has any bearing 
on this savagery. These Nationalist ruffians do not 
acknowledge the authority of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and to try to establish a connection between 
them by arguing that Mustapha Kemal exercises an 
‘influence ’’ by his agents in Constantinople, seems 
to us merely disingenuous. The Armenians need 
protection from the Turks, and it is nobody's fault 
more than the Supreme Council’s that they have not 
had it many months ago. But the protection of 
Armenia and the possession of Constantinople are two 
entirely separate questions, which no one whose sense 
of proportion had not been upset by ‘atrocity films 
would confuse. To talk of “freeing Europe for ever 
from the blight and menace of the Turkish rule ”’ is 
childish. Europe has been freed from the blight and 
menace of Turkish rule, as those who use the phrase 
well know. And since they know it, we can only 
conclude that their views are inspired by sentiments 
which have no more relevance to the question of a 
just and reasonable settlement, than have those senti- 
ments of revanche which they are so constantly de- 
ploring in other quarters. 

* * * 





HE announcement that the Turks are to be 

left in Constantinople has caused an outery 

amongst Liberals in this country which must 
be ascribed, we suppose, rather to a lingering Glad- 
stonian tradition than to any independent consideration 
of the actual facts and conditions of the problem. In 
our view, as we explained in these columns a few weeks 
ago, quite apart from the difficulty of finding a satis- 
factory alternative, there is neither justice nor wisd »m 
in the policy of expelling the Turks from their capital. 
They have been there for nearly five centuries, and 
it is idle to pretend that because St. Sophia was once 
a Christian church the city is not a Turkish city. There 
was a strong, if not an imperdible case, on strategic 
and economic grounds, for handing both the city 
and the double straits over to Russia, but there is no 
case at all for handing them over to any other local 
claimant ; and none of the Great Powers whose presence 
there would be agreeable to the others, seems to be 
willing to undertake the responsibilities of a mandate. 
With the Dardanelles under international control it 
cannot reasonably be feared, whether the Turks go or 
stay, that they will ever again be able to cut off com- 
munications between Russia or Rumania and _ the 
rest of the world. In short, sentiment apart, we can 
see no reason whatever why the Turks should be 


turned out and many why they should be allowed to It is impossible to say whether the circumstantial 


stay. reports, current this week, to the effect that Mr. O'Grady 
has been discussing with Mr. Litvinoff in Copenhagen 


* * * 








We regret to see that the hideous massacre of 
Armenians by the Turkish Nationalists under Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha is being used by a number of people as 
a fresh and heaven-sent argument for depriving Turkey 
of Constantinople. It is an argument which is neither 


the preliminaries of peace with the Russian Govern- 
ment, are well-founded or not. The policy of secrecy 
and prevarication which the Government has con- 
sistently pursued in regard to Russia has no discernible 
merits, and many very obvious and serious disad- 
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vantages. One of its disadvantages is that official 
disclaimers no longer either gain or deserve credence. 
The latest equivocation concerns the matter of Mr. 
Lansbury’s passport. Replying to a question in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr. Bonar Law 
stated that the Government did not give Mr. Lansbury 
—who is now in Moscow—a passport for Russia, 
““such passports not being granted by the Allies” ; 
and that the passport issued to him was for Scandinavia 
only. Of course the Allies do not grant passports to 
Russia ; since they are at war with Russia they have 
no,power to do so. But the Government knew per- 
fectly well when they allowed Mr. Lansbury to go 
that his destination was not Scandinavia; and, what 
is much more, they must at a later stage have given 
him active official assistance in getting into Russia. 
We understand that he went by way of Finland. To 
get across the Finnish frontier, which is of course 
absolutely closed, he must have had special permission 
from both the Russian and the Finnish Governments ; 
and naturally the latter would not dream of giving 
an Englishman such facilities except at the definite 
request of the British authorities. That Lord Acton 
should have acted without authority from London is 
entirely out of the question. Why the Government 
should allow Mr. Lansbury to visit Soviet Russia, 
whilst refusing permission to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. Buxton, passes understanding. Mr. MacDonald 
is a convinced opponent of Bolshevism and a parti- 
cularly competent critic of administrative methods ; 
and a report by him on the working of the Sovict 
system, even if he had been “ personally conducted ”’ 
in the strictest sense by Bolshevist officials, would have 
been of great value. Mr. Lansbury, on the other hand, 
takes rose-coloured spectacles with him, and since he 
is not a trained or critical observer his report, like 
the telegrams he has already sent, is likely to be worth 
considerably less as evidence than the accounts which 
such writers as Mr. Goode and Mr. Ransome have 
already given us. But it seems useless to attempt 
to apply the canons either of honesty or of common 
sense to any part of the Government’s policy regarding 
Russia. 
* * * 

A political crusade, recalling the memory of the 
early days of the war, against Trade Union regulations, 
seems now to be the mot d’ordre of the Coalition army. 
Mr. Lloyd George is losing no opportunity of throwing 
off on to the Trade Unions the Government’s respon- 
sibility for the failure of the housing scheme, while 
the House of Commons, with its eye on the constituen- 
cies, has been discussing the attitude ‘of Trade Unions 
to the employment of ex-Service men. Clearly, both 
the issues thus raised are of very considerable political 
importance ; for the public at a General Election will 
certainly turn and rend those whom it believes to be 
responsible for the housing shortage, while, if the case 
against the Unions with regard to ex-Service men can 
be substantiated, the growing alliance between Labour 
and the ex-Service men in the constituencies will be 
broken. The unmasking of the batteries -at this par- 
ticular time, when the Government has just thrown 
down the gauntlet to Labour on the question of na- 
tionalisation, is undoubtedly significant; but we 
imagine it may be taken rather as an attempt, by a 
show of cards, to make Labour less anxious to force 


a decisive issue than as an attempt actually to provide a 
crisis. Mr. Lloyd George is a very astute campaigner, and 
knows well the strategie advantages of a show of strength 
on the enemy’s frontier. There is a danger, however, 
in such tacties, for if he can make the political omens 
unfavourable for Labour he may drive it, not into a 
withdrawal from its position, but into industrial in 
preference to political action. 


* * * 


As for the case made out against the Trade Unions 
in relation both to housing and to the employment 
of ex-Service men, we do not think that on the whole 
it is tenable. The main obstacle to the building of 
houses is not the shortage of building labour, but the 
failure to mobilise effectively the labour that is avail- 
able, and the attitude of the vast majority of Trade 
Unions towards the employment of ex-Service men 
has been one of full willingness to co-operate. Thus, 
in the current number of the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
Journal, the executive of the Society, in warning 
members against the acceptance of dilution, 
make a special exemption for ex-Service men trained 
under the scheme arrived at under Government aus- 
pices. , It is true that a few trades, owing to disagree- 
ments concerning rates of pay and conditions, have 
rejected the schemes proposed; but these cases are 
quite exceptional, and arise purely out of a failure to 
agree upon the conditions, and not out of any objection 
of principle to the employment of ex-Service men in 
the trade. Clearly, it is impossible to expect Trade 
Unions to allow an unregulated flow of unqualified 
labour into their trades; for this might easily mean 
a big depression in the standard of life and a substan- 
tial increase in unemployment. It is very much to 
-be desired that, in the cases in which agreement has 
not been reached, it will be reached; but it must be 
remembered that these are mostly trades which ex- 
panded greatly during the war, and are therefore 
already overstocked with labour and unlikely to afford 
regular work for any substantial number of ex-Service 
men not previously connected with them. In all 
cases, apprentices whose period of training was inter- 
rupted by war service have been taken back with full 
Trade Union agreement, and are at work under ap- 
proved conditions. 

* * * 


In the case of building, the present cry is not mainly 
for the employment of ex-Service men, but for dilution 
in general. This is strongly opposed by the Trade 
Unions, which point out, first, that a considerable 
number of building workers are still unemployed ; 
secondly, that a further considerable number are still 
in the Army ; thirdly, that there are at present at least 
20,000 trained bricklayers working at other occupations, 
into which they were driven by unemployment 
before the war, and that, as soon as work 
is forthcoming under reasonable conditions, most of 
these can be brought back into the trade. There 1s 
also the question of stopping luxury building—which 
private builders prefer because it pays better than 
municipal contracts—and so concentrating labour on 
the most urgent types of work. In face of these 
arguments, the case for any kind of general dilution 
has certainly not yet been made out. If, after steps 
have been taken to utilise the existing labour, there 
is still a shortage, dilution can then be proposed with 
some show of reason. But, even then, any such pro- 
posal must be accompanied by firm guarantees, backed 
by the Government, against unemployment. Anyone 
who knows through what a hell of insecurity and unem- 
ployment building operatives passed before the war, 
under the hourly system, ought to be able to under- 
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stand, and fully sympathise with, their determination 
never to fall again into that abyss. Not only was 
there, in the years before the war, far more unem- 
loyment among building operatives than in any other 
industry, but those who were employed were at the 
mercy, of the weather; and a skilled bricklayer “ in 
full employment ” sometimes came away on a Saturday 
in the rainy season with no more than a shilling or 
two as his week’s wages. Whether dilution comes or 
not, a guarantee of a full week’s pay and a guarantee 
against unemployment are indispensable preliminaries 
to any effective organisation of the industry. And, 
in face of a demand which will last at full pressure 
for at least ten years, these guarantees should not be 
difficult to give. 
* * * 

We have become so accustomed since the war to 
expect a broader and more enlightened spirit in the 
consideration of social questions of all kinds, that a 
decision like that of the London County Council this 
week, to prohibit recreation in parks and open spaces 
on Sundays, comes as an almost bewildering shock. 
Who would have supposed that in 1920 a large majority 
of an important public body would offer such an 
exhibition of short-sighted Sabbatarianism? The only 
serious argument put forward in favour of the decision 
appears to have been that games would interfere with 
the enjoyment of the hen-aeiae majority. But that 
this argument was more plausible than sincere was 
proved, first, by the figures which were quoted showing 
that while 8,000 people visited a certain park on 
Saturdays (when games are allowed), only 1,000 went 
there on Sunday ; and secondly, by the fact that an 
amendment to permit, if not cricket and football, at 
least boating on the lakes was rejected. One speaker 
pointed out that when the question of the employment 
of children on Sundays was recently before the Council 
not a single Church in London offered a protest. It is 
not of course to be supposed for a moment that the 
seventy-eight members who voted for the prohibition 
are all conscientious Sabbatarians. Most of them 
probably would not dream of objecting to Sunday golf 
or tennis for the well-to-do. The explanation is simply 
that Sabbatarian Nonconformity is particularly well- 
organised in London, and knows very well how to bring 
pressure to bear upon “elected persons.” But that 
“ the Churches ” should adopt such a policy at a moment 
when they are supposed to be making a great effort to 
recapture “‘ the masses,”” would seem, to say the least, 
to augur ill for that effort. ‘ 

* * * 


Sir Frederick Banbury has announced to his share- 
holders’ meeting that he regards railway nationalisation 
asa“ non-starter.”” Mr. Neal, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Transport, has replied, in more diplo- 
matic language, to a Trades Union Congress deputation 
that “he could give no indication of what the policy 
of the Government would be, as the decision, when 
arrived at, must be the decision of the Cabinet.” In 
view of the fact that Sir Frederick Banbury also 
announced that his conviction was based on intimate 
knowledge of the inner working of the mind of the 
Ministry of Transport, and that several other railway 
magnates have recently expressed the same opinion 
with every show of confidence, it seems that we must 
now definitely “write off’ Mr. Churchill’s General 
Election announcement that the Government had 
decided upon railway nationalisation, and expect either 
a continuance of the present dual system or the handing 
back of the railways to the companies, subject to the 
permanent powers residing in the Ministry of Transport. 
We do not believe that either of these systems can be 
made to work even with reasonable efficiency, and still 
less do we believe that either will provide for the 
development of the railway system as the pivot of an 


industrial regrouping based on an increasing with- 
drawal of industry from the big cities into the country 
districts. For any such thorough policy, which is most 
urgently required at the present time, a railway system 
under national ownership, developed with an eye not 
to direct profit but to ultimate social advantage, is 
essential. This seems now to have been definitely 
denied us by a Government which apparently considers 
that having abandoned so many of its election promises 
it may as well abandon the rest. 
* * * 


The dockers’ inquiry pursues its course, Mr. Bevin 
still obviously getting very much the better of his K.C. 
opponent. There is a marked difference, both of 
atmosphere and of matters dealt with, between the 
present inquiry and the Coal Commission. With 
occasional lapses into feeling, the Coal Commission on 
the whole did its work in an atmosphere of fact and 
theory. In its first stage, it flooded the papers with 
tables of wages and profits; in its second, it became a 
battleground for contending theorists advocating or 
opposing nationalisation. The dockers’ inquiry, on the 
other hand, while it has produced incidentally many 
facts and some theories, is more and more being con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of feeling. Is the “ fodder 
basis ’—the minimum standard of reasonable civilised 
subsistence—a proper basis on which to discuss and 
determine wage-rates ? Or is the whole question of the 
distribution of income in the community really and 
fundamentally a human question? Mr. Bevin was 
formulating his answer-—-a highly revolutionary 
answer—to these questions when he inquired of Sir 
Alfred Booth whether he could live on the wage which 
he considered reasonable for a docker. Mr. Bevin is 
making clear that, to an increasing extent, the human 
demand of labour is not for a reasonable subsistence 
level, but for as good a time as any section of the com- 
munity enjoys. It is important that this should be 
realised ; for it makes plain the error of supposing that, 
as long as great profits are tolerated, any possible in- 
crease of wages, no matter how large, will be accepted 
for long as satisfactory. The whole “ subsistence ”’ 
notion of wages is tottering to its fall, and the existing 
industrial system at least has no new idea to put in its 
place except the worn-out and discredited suggestion 
of profit-sharing which Labour decisively rejects. 

* * * 


An Trish correspondent writes :—‘‘In spite of the 
Orangemen the Catholic bishops do not always agree 
in their political views, or even agree to differ. Arch- 
bishop Croke characteristically remarked «when his 
episcopal brethren joined in a presentation to him: 
* This is the first time, in any matter not de fide, that the 
bishops of Ireland were ever found united in anything, 
and, please God, it will be the last.’ Lord French and 
Mr. Macpherson have managed to prove Croke wrong. 
In their Lenten Pastorals the bishops denounce the 
existing system of military rule with a fervour and 
unanimity such as they have never displayed in their 
comments on previous coercion campaigns. Political 
criticism is not necessarily sounder when embodied in 
Lenten Pastorals than when it takes the form—affected 
by Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill—of special 
articles under scare headlines in the Sunday papers. 
But on this occasion the views of the bishops merely 
reinforce the considered judgment of every sane and 
impartial critic. Unionists cannot say that the 
Hierarchy ignores its duty by not condemning crime, 
for prelates who are open and avowed Sinn Feiners 
reprobate the authors of raids and outrages no less 
severely than other prelates, who notoriously dislike 
Republicanism, condemn what Dr. O'Donnell of Raphoe 
describes as ‘ the rule of the stranger and of the sword.’ 
Almost alone amongst his brethren, Cardinal Logue 
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deems it worth while to make an appeal to England for 
statesmanship. It looks as if Lord French and Mr. 
Macpherson would succeed in doing for Mr. De Valera 
what he has been unable to do for himself by converting 
the Irish bishops en masse to Sinn Fein. 

* * * 


A Political Correspondent writes: I gather from _ recent 
indications, as well as from actual information, that Mr. Lloyd 
George has not yet abandoned the idea of forming a Centre party, 
though he himself, I venture to predict, will be found in deter- 
mined opposition to it from the outset. This new Centre party, 
or new Coalition as the Prime Minister prefers that it should 
be called (for he still grudges parting with a title that he had 
earmarked for a different use), is to find its nucleus in the Asquith 
Liberals, and is expected to attract to itself within the next few 
months all the incipient Adullamites of the present Coalition, 
comprising such of the couponed Liberals as may desire to stick 
to Liberalism (not an excessive handful), together with the more 
or less unattached Conservatives, headed by Lord Robert Cecil, 
who object above all things to seeing Conservatism Georgianised. 

* * * 

Through the pressure of events, rather than of set design, it 
seems probable that this ironical inversion of recent schemes 
for the launching of a Coalitionist Centre party may actually 
materialise. Like the late Mr. Chamberlain, when he was trying 
to squeeze the Free-fooders out of the Unionist fold, Mr. Lloyd 
George would be glad to be rid of the Cecils on the one hand and 
of his over-scrupulous Liberal satellites on the other, and if 
both alike would join hands with Labour and take Mr. Asquith 
and his followers with them, so much the better—they could 
then all be denounced as Bolsheviks in common. But, as things 
are shaping, the calculation is that there will be a halt midway 
on that long journey and some sort of attempt made to organise 
a strong balancing party, which eventually will be crushed out 
of existence between the two extremes. Meanwhile, the process 
of reconstituting the Coalition on its narrower basis must be 
managed with discretion, and for that reason, as the revised 
oracles are now announcing, there is to be no election this year 
and no retirement by the Prime Minister till ‘* sooner or later.” 


* * * 


In a long and fairly intimate experience of by-elections I 
cannot recall one in which the clairvoyants of the craft were so 
much at odds as in their attempts to forecast the Paisley result. 
One expert of my acquaintance sees resting at the bottom of 
the ballot-box a majority of 300 for Mr. Asquith, another a 
majority of 3,000, and yet another a majority of anything between 
these two figures. Evidently the numeral 3 must be in it some- 
where. On the other hand a Labour Member assures me that 
Mr. Biggar is in by at least 2,000, while from a Labour ex-Membe r 
I have the tip that, contrary to the general impression, the 
party organisation revealed too many gaps in the course of the 
contest to justify confidence in a Labour success. All these 
are opinions of men who took a close part in the fight. Though 
I have also met a very competent Liberal observer who, from 
evidence gathered on the spot, thinks Mr. Asquith is out, I have 
failed to discover a politician of any complexion, whether Coali - 
tionist, Labour or Liberal, who thinks Mr. MacKean is in. 


oa * ok 


However Paisley may turn out to have gone, the lesson of 
the Ashton result from the tactical, which is surely also the 
practical, point of view is plain enough. Propaganda is shown 
by the figures to have done its work. All that remains in this, 
as probably in scores of other industrial constituencies, is for 
Labour to enter into its kingdom; yet, owing to some stiff- 
necked scruple, either on the Labour or the Independent Liberal 
side, or possibly on both, the goal may just be missed. I am 
told that local animosities are too strong to permit of an accom- 
modation between the two parties, especially should the attempt 
be made from what are called “headquarters.” Very likely. If the 
thing is to be done at all, the people to do it are the localities 
themselves. Failing some kind of mutual understanding, 
Ashton may easily prove to have been an advance epitome of 
the next General Election. 

* * * 

As an illustration of the difficulty experienced under present- 
day conditions of forming an estimate of a candidate’s chances 
from his canvassing returns, | may mention that at Ashton 
Sir Walter de Frece was promised not far short of twice as many 
votes as he actually polled, while in the case of Sir Arthur Marshall 
the disparity between votes and promises was even greater. 





WHAT THE MINERS WANT 


N the coal-mines debate in the House of Commons 
last week Mr. Lloyd George followed the lead 
given by other critics of nationalisation, and 
denounced the proposal, both as involving bureau- 

cratic control and, later, as a form of Syndicalism. 
These are, no doubt, the Scylla and Charybdis of mining 
reorganisation ; but the public could hardly, under 
any scheme, be so unfortunate as to fall simultan- 
eously into the hands of both. Even Ulysses was 
never threatened with so terrible a fate. We may, 
however, readily imagine some mariner, searching for 
any excuse for not passing through the straits, describ- 
ing the twin horrors of the passage as if his crew might 
expect the torments of both, and making no mention 
of the fact that, with due precaution and skilful pilotage, 
a fair passage between them might readily be 
accomplished. 

Bureaucracy and “ Syndicalism,” in the sense in 
which the latter word is popularly applied, are, of 
course, directly opposite methods of control. They 
are both bad ways of running an industry in the public 
interest, and neither of them is put forward for accept- 
ance by any considerable section of the community. 
Both the scheme proposed by Mr. Justice Sankey, 
and subsequently accepted on trial by the Miners’ 
Federation, and the scheme originally put forward by 
the miners in evidence before the Coal Commission— 
and still regarded by them as preferable from the 
standpoint of efficiency—were carefully devised in order 
to guard against both Syndicalism and _ bureaucracy 
by providing for adequate control by the representa- 
tives of the public and of the consumers, and by giving 
to the manual and technical workers employed in the 
mining industry the task of actually directing from 
day to day the productive operations upon which 
efficiency in the service of the public depends. 

Despite the educational campaign which the miners, 
in conjunction with the rest of the Labour Movement, 
have conducted during the last few months, it is safe 
to assume that there is still a very large section of the 
public which has no appreciation even of the essential 
features of either of these schemes, of their points of 
difference, or of the many proposals which they have 
incommon. An understanding of them is, nevertheless, 
essential to any reasonable judgment upon the question 
of nationalisation, and no objection based on the fear 
of either bureaucracy or Syndicalism can reasonably 
claim attention unless it is specifically applicable to 
one or other of these schemes. 

The miners’ own scheme, submitted by them to the 
Coal Commission in the form of a Bill fully drafted, is 
based upon the creation throughout the industry 
of a system of Mining Councils. There is to be first a 
National Council, of whose members one half are to 
be nominated by the members of the Miners’ Federation 
and one half by the State. This Council is to be pre- 
sided over by the Minister of Mines, and, through him, 
to be in contact with Parliament. In each coalfield 
there is to be a District Council, of whose members 
half are to be nominated by the District Miners’ Asso- 
ciation and half by the National Council. The District 
Councils may make arrangements for a Pit Council 
in each mine, half the members being chosen by the 
miners working in the pit. In addition, there are to be 
Coal Consumers’ Councils, representing the various 
classes of coal users, household, industrial, export and 
the rest. 

The meaning of these proposals was made plain by 
the witnesses who gave evidence before the Coal Com- 
mission. The idea was that of a partnership in actual 
control of the industry between the workers by hand 
and brain, and the “ other half” of the various Councils 
was intended to consist, not of bureaucrats or politi- 
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cians, but of technicians and experts necessary to the 
industry—managers, surveyors, engineers, and experts 
in transport, distribution and the export trade, the 
composition varying in accordance with the different 
functions of the National, District and Pit Councils. 
The consumers were not, under the miners’ scheme, 
to be directly represented upon the Councils; but 
this arose, not from any desire to disfranchise the 
consumer, but from the belief that the consumers’ 
interest would be better safeguarded, and efficiency 
in management better secured, by the creation of 
separate Councils of Consumers, national and _ local, 
which could meet regularly with the Mining Councils, 
than by the mingling of consumers’ representatives, 
probably in a minority, on Councils primarily con- 
cerned with production. Such productive Councils, 
it was held, ought to consist wholly of persons with a 
real knowledge of the industry on its productive or 
distributive side. 

What power, then, were the consumers really to 
have under the miners’ scheme? The answer lies in 
the position of the Minister and in the independent 
access Of the consumers to Parliament. Normally, 
the Mining Council and the Consumers’ Council would 
probably be able to reach an agreement after mutual 
discussion. Where they could not do so they would 
be able to carry their grievances to Parliament. It 
should be clearly understood that an integral part of 
the miners’ proposal was not only that any surplus 
created by the operation of the mines should, subject 
to a sinking fund, pass directly into the National 
Exchequer, but also that the whole budget of the 
mining industry should come before Parliament for 
sanction, and that Parliament, with any representa- 
tions made by the consumers before it, should preserve 
its ultimate financial control over the whole working 
of the industry, including capital expenditure, prices 
and remuneration. It is undoubtedly the case that 
Parliament is at present ill-equipped for the perform- 
ance of this function of safeguarding the interests of 
the consumer and the public; but that applies just 
as much under the present system as under the miners’ 
scheme, and affords a reason, not for rejecting the 
scheme, but for a reform of parliamentary procedure 
and organisation. Some of the witnesses before the 
Commission definitely proposed a Coal Committee of 
the House of Commons as a means of dealing with this 
difficulty. 

Sir John Sankey’s scheme, which the miners have 
agreed to accept provisionally and for a period of years, 
not because they believe it to be better than their own, 
but because they believe that it will lead inevitably 
to the subsequent adoption of the main features of 
their own proposal, differs in certain essential respects. 
Sir John Sankey also proposes Pit Councils, District 
Councils, and a National Mining Council; but he 
places the manual workers definitely in a minority 
upon all the Councils and provides for the representa- 
tion directly upon them of the consumers. Thus 
his proposed District Councils are to consist of fourteen 
members, a Chairman and Vice-Chairman appointed 
by the Minister of Mines, and four representatives 
from the miners, the consumers, and the technical and 
commercial experts. His District Councils, like those 
proposed by the miners, are to be actual managing 
and administrative bodies, and not in any sense purely 
advisory. 

The “Sankey” National Council also differs even 
more widely from the Council proposed by the miners ; 
for it is to consist of representatives from the District 
Councils, with a Standing Committee of eighteen, 
composed, like them, of an equal representation from 
manual workers, consumers, and technical and com- 
mercial experts. Moreover, unlike the District Councils 
or the National Council proposed by the miners, Sir 
John Sankey’s National Council is to be an advisory 


body, leaving untouched, in theory at least, the power 
and responsibility of the Minister of Mines. In practice, 
however, Sir John Sankey’s a gy which involves 
a greater degree of decentralisation, would probably 
go even further than that of the miners in reducing 
the administrative functions of the Minister and his 
civil servants. 

It was the “ Sankey” scheme, and not the miners’ 
own scheme, which Mr. Brace expounded in the House 
of Commons last week. In one respect this scheme 
seems definitely preferable to that of the miners in 
that it proposes a more decentralised system of adminis- 
tration. In other respects, however, we believe that the 
balance of advantage lies, on the whole, with the miners’ 
proposals, not so much because of the greater powers 
which they would confer upon the manual workers, 
as because of the greater stimulus to efficiency which 
they would provide by throwing the mining industry, 
on its productive side, more upon its own resources. 
Under reasonable conditions, and free from the disputes 
which arise in profit-making industry, we believe that 
the manual workers and the managerial and technical 
personnel of the mines would, after certain initial 
difficulties, readily coalesce into an efficient adminis- 
trative body, capable of raising considerably the stand- 
ards both of manual work and of the scientific develop- 
ment of the industry. But we confess to a doubt of 
the actual administrative capacity of a body specifically 
designed to balance several interests, some internal 
and some external to the industry. Provided the 
consumers’ interest can be properly safeguarded by 
other means, as we believe it could be under the terms 
of the miners’ scheme, it might well be wiser to have 
separate Consumers’ Councils, with regular provision 
for joint meetings with the administrative Mining 
Councils, than to give to the consumer a minority 
representation upon bodies whose functions are adminis- 
trative. The consumer is not directly concerned with 
the details and methods of production, but with its 
results in terms of quantity, quality, price and the 
financial stability of the industry; and his effective 
participation in determining these vital points can 
be secured in several ways. 

This, however, is not a vital matter of principle, 
and certainly neither the miners’ scheme nor the 
Sankey Report is to be taken as the last word in mining 
organisation. When we take the step, as before long 
we must, of assuming national ownership of the 
mining industry, the initial system of control installed 
will be necessarily provisional ; and the best method 
of working can only be determined as the result of a 
certain period of experiment. That bureaucratic 
administration such as exists in the Post Office is 
unsatisfactory and inadmissible seems to be generally 
agreed. That a “ Syndicalistic ’’ system is not in any 
way compatible with the existing structure of society, 
and is not desired by any considerable section, seems to 
be equally beyond dispute. It is admitted that, if 
we nationalise at all, the manual workers must have 
a real share in control, and that this must be exercised 
in conjunction with the technicians and experts whose 
work is equally essential. The formulation upon 
these principles of an actual scheme is a matter of 
reducing to concrete forms ideas which have gained 
widespread acceptance among all classes and which 
an influential group is now attempting, under different 
conditions, to apply practically to the solution of the 
housing problem. The Government, having found its 
proposals for a trustification of the mining industry 

combined with a sort of co-partnership unacceptable to 
any section of opinion, is now in the position of advo- 
cating an adherence to the existing system of owner- 
ship and control, although no one, except perhaps the 
coalowners, believes that this system is satisfactory, 
or can long continue to be workable at all. 

This is an attitude of complete mental bankruptcy ; 
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and if the two schemes described above are both to be 


rejected it is for those who reject them to find a prefer- 
able alternative under which the industry will continue 
at work. The public may not yet be fully alive to the 
fact that the policy of drift which is at present being 
pursued by the Government at the behest of the vested 
interests may at any moment result in the complete 
breakdown of the industry, and is likely, at the best, 
to result in a steadily increasing inefficiency of pro- 
duction. «If, as we believe, either the miners’ scheme 
or the Sankey scheme would provide a reasonable 
basis for national ownership, unaccompanied by either 
Syndicalism or bureaucracy, very much better argu- 
ments than those which Mr. Lloyd George, with his 
weather eye on a General Election, has been urging 
against them will be required to persuade us that they 
ought to be rejected. Until better arguments are 
produced we can only suppose that the sole reason 
for the Government’s attitude lies in the fact that 
it is subject, in all its industrial policy, if not to the 
positive dictation, at any rate to the decisive veto, 
of the vested interests by whose aid it maintains itself 
in power. The talk of “ Syndicalism” and “‘ bureau- 
cracy ”’ is election talk, and doubtless, in his own good 
time, Mr. Lloyd George will be guided by the circum- 
stances in choosing upon which issue he will fight. 
If the miners threaten Direct Action, he will cry 
“* Syndicalism.”” If they use political action, he will 
shout “‘ Bureaucracy.” At present, for obvious reasons, 
he maintains an unstable balance upon both horses 
at once. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 
AND THE ADRIATIC 
Pines WILSON’S Adriatic note has fallen, 


in the picturesque phrase of a French newspaper, 

“like a large paving-stone into the Peace Con- 
ference pond.” At the time of writing there 
is still considerable doubt as to what are its exact 
terms. It was stated at first that Mr. Wilson threatened 
that, should the Supreme Council press its latest policy 
on the Jugo-Slavs, America would have no more to 
do with the Peace Treaty or with her European Allies. 
This, however, was almost immediately contradicted ; 
the threat was only, we were informed, that the Ameri- 
can warships would be withdrawn from the Adriatic. 
But whatever it said, or intended, the Note has cer- 
tainly produced another “ first-class crisis.” The wild 
men of the Parisian Press started to wave their toma- 
hawks over this geste de violence, as they called it. 
The Supreme Council, sitting in London, was apparently 
angry, and drafted a stiff reply, which, however, was 
presently modified, according to rumour, at the instance 
of Viscount Grey, Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. No doubt in the fullness of time we 
shall have the truth of all this business ; for the moment 
it is wrapped in the darkness with which the world- 
dictators still choose to protect themselves from demo- 
cratic curiosity. 

Meantime, it is worth while to recall briefly the 
history of this scandal of the Adriatic. Directly after 
the Armistice, Italy began to move, occupied a large 
part, if not the whole, of the territories in dispute, 
and set up a claim to Fiume. Fiume did not fall to 
Italy under the terms of the secret Treaty of London 
of 1915, and the Jugo-Slavs not unnaturally resisted 
her claim. In February, 1919, the pot was boiling over, 
and the proposal was made that the matter should be 
referred to arbitration by President Wilson. But this 
was rejected by Italy. By April, everybody’s patience 


was exhausted, and a deadlock appeared to have been 
reached. Then the President dropped his _ first 
*“ paving-stone,” in the shape of his famous appeal 
to the Italian people, over the heads of the Italian 
delegation in Paris—and also, as some will have it 
and others deny, over the heads of Messrs. Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau. As a result of this, the Italian 
delegates went home in something of a rage; the 
Italian nation was ablaze, and President Wilson was 
burned in effigy in the market place. Presently the 
delegation returned from Rome, and fresh hopes were 
raised of solving the problem. Throughout the spring 
and early summer the Fiume question bulked large 
in Paris. There were constant comings and goings 
between the parties, proposals and counter-proposals 
by their respective adherents ; negotiations, cajolery, 
threats, were all tried. But though for days at a time, 
and week after week, the Conference ate and drank 
and breathed Fiume, nothing was settled. In Septem- 
ber D’Annunzio applied his solution. The world 
gasped, protested, laughed. Neither the Italian Govern- 
ment nor the Supreme Council could, or would, do any- 
thing. In October there were further proposals by 
Signor Tittoni, which apparently were rejected by 
President Wilson. At last, however, in December 
it was believed that a settlement was in sight. A plan 
was agreed upon by America, France and ourselves, 
and a Memorandum incorporating it was handed to 
the Italian Foreign Minister. By this plan Italy 
would have practically all Istria, with the exception 
of its eastern coast line on the Quarnero, and also 
Valona in Albania, Zara and Sebenico on the Dalma- 
tian seaboard, and the island of Lissa. The Dalmatian 
coast (except Zara and Sebenico) would go to the Jugo- 
Slavs, while Fiume would be placed under the League 
of Nations. 

To the general surprise, however, in January, when 
Messrs. Lloyd George and Clemenceau met in Paris, 
they issued a new proposal, without the concurrence of 
America, which those who approve it call a “ compro- 
mise,” and those who disapprove a “ brutal ultima- 
tum” to the Government of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State. Under this, Fiume and also Zara are to be 
autonomous. The Jugo-Slavs are to have Sushak, the 
suburb of Fiume, whilst the port and the railway of 
Fiume are administered by the League of Nations. 
Italy gets a “corridor” along the castern coast of 
Istria, including the watering-places of Abbazia, 
Lovrana and Volosea, and running right up to the 
walls of Fiume, and she takes also the islands of Lussin 
and Pelagosa as well as Lissa. In addition, there is a 
shameless partition of Albania. Italy is to have Valona 
and its hinterland, with a ‘“ mandate” over the rest 
of Central Albania, Greece the southern provinces of 
Argyrokastro and Koritza, and the Jugo-Slavs the 
north. This betrayal of the independence of Albania, 
which was explicitly confirmed in 1913 in London, 
and which, of course, ought to be guaranteed under 
the League of Nations, goes even further than the 
Treaty of London. Signor Nitti has declared that 
Italy does not desire it ; the J ugo-Slavs have protested 
against the proposal—though spoiling their case by 
saying that they will accept their share if there is to 
be a partition. The responsibility for this wanton 
piece of mischief and stupidity rests therefore, it 1s 
clear, on France and ourselves. 

But the ingenious “compromise” having been 
rejected by the Belgrade Government, the Supreme 
Council announce that Italy must be left to enforce 
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her rights under the Treaty of London. By the Treaty 
of London, Great Britain, France and Russia guar- 
anteed to Italy, as the price of her coming into the war, 
the whole of Istria, a large part of the Dalmatian main- 
land and most of the important Adriatic islands, not 
to mention substantial pickings in Albania, Asia and 
Africa. Fiume, however, as we have already said, 
is not included in this prize-packet ; it would go to 
the Jugo-Slavs.. Now, we do not propose to argue 
about the morality of this egregious Treaty which, 
when it was revealed by the Bolsheviks, staggered even 
the cynicism of Europe. It is a Treaty which the 
better part of the Italian nation itself cannot stomach, 
and of which an Italian newspaper observed the other 
day, that “it overlooks all guarantees, all economic 
precautions, and aims solely at territorial acquisitions. 
It would infallibly create a Croatian irredentism in 
Italy and an Italian irredentism in Croatia. Its chief 
defect was that it was drafted in a spirit of pride, and 
apart from any direct negotiations between the inter- 
ested parties.” Also, which is a serious inconvenience 
for the worser sort of Italians, it gives Fiume to the 
Jugo-Siavs ! 

This, then, is the mess into which raging nationalisms, 
assisted by the blunders of Great Statesmen, have 
brought us to-day. It would be unfair to blame the 
Supreme Council entirely, though it is certain that 
many of their actions have helped to make the situation. 
Even such a well-meant effort as President Wilson’s 
“appeal”? last April only added fuel to the flames ; 
it was, no doubt, a magnificent “‘ paving stone,” but 
it was not very tactful. And the tone adopted in 
January by M. Clemenceau towards the Jugo-Slavs, 
whom we were presumably trying to conciliate, was a 
piece of criminal folly. As for the business of the 
“January compromise,” we can certainly appreciate 
the President’s feelings, and we can agree with the 
Times in saying that he is “ substantially right.” But, 
unfortunately, this does not get us any farther. The 
whole world is sick of the Adriatic problem, and we 
want a practical solution. It is useless to go on insisting, 
as Mr. Wilson and other extreme champions of the 
Jugo-Slavs do, that they have the better cause, that 
Italian chauvinism is a dangerous and damnable thing, 
that Italy must not be allowed to make the Adriatic 
into an Italian lake, or to have the opportunity of 
persecuting the Jugo-Slavs at her own sweet will. We 
hold no brief for the Italians; they certainly have not 
shown themselves angels of light. But the case has 
been in dispute for a year, and both sides claim to have 
reached the limit of the concessions they will make. 
What, then, are we to do? We have tried persuasion 
and appeals, even threats—veiled threats of the dis- 
pleasure of the United States and this country, to be 
visited on the Italian people by economic measures. 
We have availed nothing, it seems. Are we to use 
force? Clearly it is unthinkable that we should go 
to war with Italy. But, it is suggested, there is another 
alternative : let us wash our hands of the whole affair, 
and leave the Italians and Jugo-Slavs to fight it out 
between themselves. It is precisely because they would 
fight—in a literal sense—that that alternative cannot 
be accepted. Intelligent opinion in Italy itself does 
not contemplate such a prospect with anything but 
dismay, however much a small band of fanatics may 
thirst for the blood of Jugo-Slavs. 

What hope is there left? We do not pretend to 
be Very optimistic, but we believe that there may 
still be a possibility of accommodation on the part 





of Signor Nitti. He has gone far in negotiating with 
Dr. Trumbitch, and he has shown more sanity and 
conciliatoriness than any other of those who have had 
their fingers in this pie. But we see small chance of 
Signor Nitti saving the situation if he is to be amenable 
to the influence of the Supreme Council, dominated by 
Mr. Lloyd George and whatever unknown allies he has 
in France. We see, indeed, small chance of anything 
satisfactory being achieved by this Supreme Council, 
which is neither trusted, nor respected, nor even feared 
by anyone in thg world. The real hope of humanity 
is that it may give place speedily to the League of 
Nations. Some months ago the Covenant, the organ 
of the League of Nations Union, observed that “ there 
will be a competent body to deal with precisely such 
burning questions as the status of Fiume and the 
maritime and economic necessities of Jugo-Slavia. 
That body is the League of Nations.”” When, we ask, 
is this competence to appear? There is no valid 
reason why it should not be soon. And if the Assembly 
of the League meets, there is nothing to prevent it 
from taking cognisance of the Adriatic problem and 
arbitrating the case. We do not believe that either 
Italy or Jugo-Slavia would, or could, refuse such an 
arbitration. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE AFRICAN 


ECENT events in many parts of the British 
Empire, particularly in Africa, have been 


most disturbing. Many people are beginning 

to ask themselves whether our “ colonial 
policy’ in Crown Colonies and Protectorates is not 
silently being changed. Theoretically, at any rate, 
British policy has always been to hold undeveloped 
countries in trust for their inhabitants, and we have 
refused to admit the right of Europeans to use the 
administration in order profitably to exploit the land 
and inhabitants of Africa. Lord Emmott and others 
have protested against the abandonment of these 
Imperial principles on the West Coast of Africa in 
connection with the duty on palm kernels; now it 
is the turn of the East Coast. In British East Africa 
the perennial question of native labour has just taken 
a new turn, a turn so disquieting that it has called 
forth a public protest or warning from the Bishops 
of Mombasa and Uganda and Dr. Arthur of Kikuyu. 
In order to understand the new “orientation” of 
Colonial Office policy in this Protectorate, it is necessary 
to know the previous history of the question of native 
land and labour there. 

It is eighteen years since European settlers began 
to be attracted in any numbers to East Africa. From 
the first they regarded it as a “* white man’s country,” 
and little by little practically all the best land has 
been taken from the natives and leased or sold by 
Government to Europeans. The process is ‘still pro- 
ceeding, and since the war there has been a new and 
great influx of settlers. The natives have been relegated 
to reserves which, in the main, are composed of the 
inferior land. But the white men who had obtained 
the native’s land soon found that they could not profit- 
ably exploit it without also taking the native’s labour 
and this the native obstinately refused to give. The 
labour difficulty began already in 1907; it is a simple 
problem to understand. African peoples are either 
pastoral or agricultural, and they do not like or under- 
stand the European capitalist wage-earning system. 
The native of British East Africa sees his land taken 
from him and sold or leased to a white man, who then 
expects him to come and work on the land at a wage 
of 2d. or 3d. for an eleven-hour day for the profit of 
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his expropriator. This he refuses to do unless com- 
pelled, for, as the Secretary for Native Affairs stated 
in 1912, he has a better time in the reserves than he 
would if he went out to work. Hence there has, since 
1908, been a persistent and growing demand from the 
settlers that the Government shall compel the native 
to come out of the reserves and work for wages on 
the settlers’ farms. The compulsion asked for is of 
two different kinds. First, there is a demand for 
indirect compulsion, administrative pressure through 
the chiefs and headmen to send men and women out 
of the reserves to work on the farms, the cutting 
down of reserves so that the natives shall have 
insufficient land to support themselves, increased 
taxation of natives, so that they may be compelled 
to work for wages in order to obtain money to pay the 
taxes; secondly, there is a demand for direct legal 
compulsion. 

Now, up to the present, theoretically, and largely, 
too, in practice, the British administration and the 
Colonial Office have resisted this demand as inconsistent 
with the principles of British Imperial policy. When 
the demand first arose, the local administration 
** assisted,” to quote an official report, “in procuring 
labour for employers, but instructions from His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State put a stop to the practice.” 
Since then the professed policy of Government has 
been not to compel natives, either indirectly or directly, 
to work for wages on the settlers’ farms, and there 
is no doubt that this policy has the sympathy and 
approval of the majority of district officers in the 
Civil Service. Great pressure is, however, exerted 
by the settlers upon the higher officers of Government, 
the Governor and Colonial Secretary, to reverse this 
policy, and it now looks as if their efforts have 
succeeded. The Chief Native Commissioner has recently 
issued a circular to District Commissioners which has 
called forth the protest of the bishops, referred to 
above, because indirectly “it introduces compulsory 
labour.” That it is designed to introduce compulsory 
labour and that this is the new policy of the Govern- 
ment is confirmed by a letter which the Governor 
has just addressed to the Convention of Associations 
of British East Africa. 

The Governor begins his letter by stating that in 
British East Africa “‘the white man must be para- 
mount ”’—in British East Africa, an African territory 
containing 2,800,000 Africans and 5,000 white men. 
He then gives the new instructions which he has issued 
to Provincial and District Commissioners and which 
are to ensure the paramountcy of the white man: 


1. All Government officials in charge of native areas must 
exercise every possible lawful influence to induce able-bodied 
male natives to go into the labour field. Where farms are 
situated in the vicinity of a native area, women and children 
should be encouraged to go out for such labour as they can 
perform. 

2. Native chiefs and elders must at all times render all 
possible lawful assistance on the foregoing lines. They should 
be repeatedly reminded that it is part of their duty to advise 
and encourage all young men in the areas under their jurisdic- 
tion to go out and work on plantations. They should be 
encouraged to visit plantations where people are employed. 

8. District Commissioners will keep a record of the names of 
those chiefs and headmen who are helpful and of those who 
are not helpful, and will make reports to me from time to 
time for the information of His Excellency. The nature 
of those reports will be communicated to the chiefs. In cases 
where there is evidence that any Government headman is 
impervious to His Excellency’s wishes, the facts should be 
reported to me for His Excellency’s information, together 
with any recommendations you may desire to make... . 

5. Employers or their agents requiring native labour will 
be invited and encouraged to enter freely any native reserve, 
and there get in touch with the chiefs, headmen, and natives. 


Now, the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda, and anyone 
acquainted with the conditions of European rule and 
native life in Africa, can see at once that this is a 
complete reversal of British official policy and the 


introduction of a recognised system of forced labour, 
And it is a system of compulsory labour of the worst 
possible kind, for it is not open, direct, and legal, but 
concealed and indirect. 

In the present circular, write the Bishops, technically no 

* compulsion ” is exercised, but “‘ it is the wish of the Govern- 

ment that natives should come out into the labour field.” 

To the native mind a hint and an order on the part of the 

Government are indistinguishable, particularly when the 

Governor himself calls upon the administrative officials . . 

to exercise insistent advocacy of the Government’s wishes 

in this connection. No District Commissioner can mistake 
the significance of these terms. ... But if the work of thus 
influencing potential labourers were confined to British officials, 
little harm might be done. It is when the further step is 
taken and native chiefs are charged with the business of 
recruiting labour that the door is flung wide to almost any 
abuse. ... No one who knows anything of native life can 
have a moment’s doubt as to what will be the effect on a native 

chief who is told by his district officer that he must do a 

certain thing, and that it is part of his duty as a chief to do 

it. The words “advise”? and “encourage” will, in such 

circumstances, acquire a very sinister meaning. 
How sinister the meaning and the system will be can 
be shown from the evidence before a Government 
Commission on Native Labour which sat in British 
East Africa in 1912-13. ‘* Whenever,” said the Hon. 
A. C. Hollis, C.M.G., Secretary for Native Affairs, 
in his evidence, “‘ whenever an agent wanted labour 
he went to the chiefs and bribed them, with the result 
that a number of men were brought to the District 
Commissioner to be registered. . . . One could not 
call this voluntary labour.” And a chief explained 
what happened in the reserve when a chief was bribed 
or told to get labour, and why that labour was not 
voluntary. “‘ A spearman,” he explained, “ would be 
sent to arrest any man who refused to go (to work), 
and he would be taken before the native council 
at headquarters, by which he would be fined three 
goats for disobeying his chief; the goats would be 
slaughtered and eaten by the council. The council 
would then order him to go to work, an order which 
he could not escape obeying.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the advice and 
encouragement prescribed by the Governor is translated 
into an order to the individual to go and work for 
2d. or 3d. a day (of eleven or twelve hours) on the 
white man’s land, an order, too, which the individual 
native ‘‘cannot escape obeying.” That is forced 
labour, and a new policy for the British Empire and 
a British Government openly to adopt. It is a policy, 
too, which we know to be utterly condemned and 
bitterly resented by many of the district officers 
who will have to enforce it in British East Africa. 
It is the district officer who is in close touch with, 
and knows and understands, the native and the native 
communities, and he also knows and understands the 
effect upon those communities of economic exploitation 
under the European wage system and compulsory 
labour, whether direct and indirect. The measures 
already adopted for introducing this system are 
sufficiently disquieting, but there are other statements 
in the Governor’s letter which are still more ominous 
for the future. He is in favour of “an increased 
rate of tax on young able-bodied men,” and his letter 
ends with the threat that “should the labour 
difficulties continue, it may be necessary to bring 
in other and special measures to meet the case.” 

This East African labour difficulty is part of a much 
wider problem. The question is whether it is to be a 
recognised principle of Imperial policy to alienate 
the land of African possessions to white men and 
European joint-stock companies and then compel 
the natives to work for very low wages for the companies 
and the settlers. The bishops, who protest against 
the indirect form of compulsion now adopted, appear 
to be in favour of direct, legal compulsion. But there 
is an alternative to this introduction of compulsory 
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labour and the European wage system and capitalism 
and landlordism, an alternative which has never been 
tried in East Africa. If we hold East Africa in trust 
for the natives, is it not the duty of our Government 
to aid the native, by education and other means, to 
make the best economic use of the land of the country ? 
On the West Coast, where such an attempt has been 
made by the Government, it has been extraordinarily 
successful, and the exports of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Gambia, and Sierra Leone show that, if he be given 
a fair chance to cultivate his own land, the African 
makes as good, and better, use of it than if he is com- 
pelled to work for 2d. a day for his white expropriators. 
And there is no reason to believe that what the African 
has done in Gambia will be found beyond the power 
of the African in East Africa. 


CANT AND CONTROL 


HERE was a hymn, much favoured a generation 
ago at missionary meetings, two lines of 
which ran : 
I was a wandering sheep... 
I would not be controlled. 

These lines were supposed to be a confession of an 
extreme form of wickedness. The man, woman, or, 
child who “‘ would not be controlled’’ was the man, 
woman, or child on whom divine grace had not yet 
fallen. The wandering sheep of the hymn did not 
suggest to the mind the picture of a laissez-faire 
millionaire rightly struggling to be free, but of an 
immoral runaway from duty. To-day the voice 
of the wandering sheep is heard bleating in the land, 
but one can infer from the tone of its bleat that it 
regards itself as more sinned against than sinning. 
It does not say, ““I would not be controlled,” with 
a backward-glancing baa of repentance, but boastfully 
in the full consciousness of Victorian rectitude. Its 
theory of liberty, indeed, springs directly from the 
ee for decontrol. It is a curious fact that the 
fictorians, while emphasizing the importance of moral 
control in sexual matters, were indignant at (as they 
would have said) the “ very idea”’ of moral control 
in economic matters. They would probably have 
said that what they objected to was not moral but 
legal control. The attitude of some of the great 
Victorians to the Factory Acts, however, makes it 
clear that, when driven to it, they were willing to 
subordinate moral considerations to business ends. 
It is only a few years since an English Cabinet Minister 
defended the ruinous employment of children as half- 
timers in the linen industry on the ground that the 
industry could not get on without it. The tendency 
of middle-class theory in the nineteenth century was 
to make the employer master in his own house to a 
point that laid not only his employees but the Ten 
Commandments at his mercy. If the bourgeois has 
& worse name than he deserves in revolutionary 
circles, it is mainly because of the support he gave to 
the system which made the employer master in his 
own house so as to have the power to pay a sweating 
wage, to grow rich on the slow murder of children, 
and to forbid his workers to combine to secure the 
decencies of life. To-day, unfortunately, the small 
bourgeois is still suspicious of every change that controls 
the master and increases the freedom of the man. 
He resents being “dictated to” by a Trade Union 
as bitterly as the great employer used to resent it. 
He feels that in the shop, in the factory, and in the 
ome someone must be top dog, and that the man 
who pays the wages is appointed by God to that position. 

8 fallacy lies, of course, in his metaphor. The life 
of a civilised community cannot be carried on in the 
spirit of a dog-fight. .There is some excuse for a bully 





of the heroic age or a very red revolutionary putting 
forward the theory of the top dog. They love violence 
for its own sake, and the logical end of violence is the 
possessive leer of the top dog. The bourgeois, however, 
is a child of peace. He does not live by challenging 
the rest of society to combat, but by coaxing and 
persuading it. He prefers talking to fighting, 
though he can fight with astonishing tenacity when 
he has to do so. He has never, however, got over the 
fact that he won many of his liberties by freeing himself 
from the control imposed on him by kings and 
aristocracies. He fought for the abolition of restrictions 
on his trade, his religion, and his politics. He beheaded 
Charles I., and he might have beheaded George III. 
had it not been for the fact that George III. was himself 
a bourgeois. He thus sees himself as a person who has 
always fought against restrictions, and he doggedly 
assures himself that restrictions are the enemy. He 
does not realise that he stands to the workers under 
him in something of the same position in which kings 
and aristocrats once stood to him. He is the maker, 
not the unmaker, of restrictions, so far as the working- 
classes are concerned. He is not this to such a degree 
as he would have been, if he had not been slowly forced 
to admit the interference of Trade Unions. But he 
still commonly regards the interference of Trade Unions 
as a personal humiliation to himself. He would escape 
from their control if he could, and a strike never occurs 
but you hear him muttering about tyranny. And the 
tyranny of which he complains, strange to say, is always 
the tyranny of the poor over the rich ! 

For our part, we are ready to admit that the perfect 
world would be a world in which there were no restric- 
tions because everyone was so perfect that restrictions 
were unnecessary. Our street-traffic, instead of being 
regulated by — af of the road and policemen, would 
move instinctively in the perfect order of a flock of 
starlings. There would be no need for queues at the 
theatres, for fixed closing-hours in public-houses, for 
laws about murder, theft, drunkenness, marriage, 
cruelty to children and cruelty to animals. We could 
abolish Parliaments and law-courts. We could trust 
to man’s instinct to impose all the restrictions necessary 
on him. He would control himself so miraculously 
that there would be no need of any outside influence to 
control him. Anarchists tell us that the best way to 
produce this type of man is to pretend that he already 
exists—to abolish the State and its gaoler-like control. 
The Victorian employer preached much the same gospel 
of pious make-believe. He asked us to act on the 
assumption that the bad employer did not exist. If 
an employer overworked his men and starved his 
women, if he adulterated his wares and overcharged for 
them, it was not he that did it, but the divinely-appointed 
economic system working in him. How, except on 
some such assumption as this, are we to explain the 
fact that in the nineteenth century so many good men 
took up the cudgels for bad employers? They did not 
realise that what they were demanding in effect was 
freedom from moral and social responsibility within 
business hours. It is always the tendency of a business 
plutocracy to invent a system of ethics for itself which 
bears only a very watery resemblance to Christian or 
even pagan ethics. This system inculcates the rights 
of money and the duties of poverty. Money has the 
right to make more money, even at the expense of the 
community. Poverty, on the other hand, if it aspires 
to relieve its poverty, even at the expense of the richest 
employer, is guilty of the grave crime of ansericide, or 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. Alas, it is 
usually the community that is the goose, and it is not 
the poor for the most part that steal its golden eggs 
or have designs upon its life. Someone else has been at 
the nest first. It was such a goose that it did not know 
how to defend itself. Never yet has it been allowed 
to keep its eggs and tohatch them. There issome reason 
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to believe that, if the goose were only allowed to keep 
its eggs, it might one day find itself mothering, not a 
golden egg, but the golden age. As we have said, 
however, the goose is such a goose. How very unlike 
that wandering sheep it is in its submissiveness to 
control! There was never a coal-owner so timid that 
he dared not say “boo!” to it. It is somewhat un- 
grateful of him. The goose in the old days saved the 
Capitol. The goose in our time saves the capitalist. 
And the capitalist saves the capital. This is known in 
the text-books as division of labour. 

We are afraid that many of those hard-working 
profiteers who are now rejoicing in the removal of 
control rejoice chiefly because they look forward to 
having unrestricted access to the goose’s nest. During 
the war the eggs were, though rather inefficiently, 
guarded. Now the guard is being withdrawn, and the 
goose is promised all manner of prosperity as a conse- 
quence. Those who remember the difficulties of obtain- 
ing food and other necessaries during the war before 
any sort of control had been established do not look 
back to that time with any longing for its return. One 
remembers the monstrous prices charged for such things 
as haddock, and herrings. One remembers how difficult 
it was to obtain jam even at the high prices that pre- 
vailed. One remembers how eggs, rabbits, matches, 
and a hundred other things became either grossly 
expensive or unprocurable. The community was ob- 
viously at the mercy of the merchants who distributed 
these things, if not of the producer; and neither pro- 
ducer nor distributor showed any thought of sparing 
it. We need not blame them. They had been 
brought up in a system which taught them that the 
more you took from the community the more pros- 
perous it became. This was called the law of supply 
and demand, and the community was expected, not 
to protest against it, but to rejoice in it as a modern 
improvement on Sinai. Unfortunately, a community 
running short of necessaries is not usually in a law- 
abiding mood. At such a time they would sell 
Ricardo’s ‘‘Law of Rent” itself for a mess of pottage. 
The Government, seeing that this ugly spirit was 
abroad, began to realise that the consumer as well as 
the producer was an important figure in the economy 
of the State. They began to see even that, if 
they did not control the producers, it would not 
be long before they were unable to control the 
consumers. They accordingly did with the neces- 
saries of life what has long been done with the street- 
traffic: they controlled them and made rules to prevent 
congestion. They limited the price of tea as they had 
long before limited the price of a ticket on a motor-’bus. 
They controlled to some extent the mechanism of 
distribution, and there is no doubt that all this was 
of the greatest service and convenience to the general 
public. The only rights seriously interfered with were 
the right to charge high prices and the right to have 
more than one’s share of the immediate necessaries of 
life. None but a profiteer could pretend that the scheme 
was a failure. It was a failure only in so far as it failed 
to save the public from the profiteer. We have yet to 
hear of a national industry that died as a result of it. 
The butter industry may have been hard hit, but that 
was merely because the controllers arranged prices in 
such a way that it was more profitable to sell milk than 
to turn it into butter. We must not put the blame of 
this on “ control ” but on the deliberate—and probably 
wise—official policy of producing all the milk possible. 
Controllers will, no doubt, make mistakes. They are 
as imperfect as the rest of us. But the root principle 
of control—that in the fixing of prices the interests of 
the community shall be considered as well as the inter- 
ests of the profit-maker—is a sound one; and the plu- 
tocracy may as well resign itself to the knowledge that, 
as a result of our experiences during the war, the rights 
of profits will never again have the hold that they once 





had over the popular mind. When a plain citizen finds 
himself charged £250 for the shipment of goods that 
under control would have cost him only £100, he begins 
to ask himself whether a system of national shipping 
would fleece him more thoroughly than this. As the 
price of coal mounts, and he cannot get his share even 
at the higher price, he begins to feel that what the coal- 
owners need is not less but more control. He is all 
for liberty, but this means to him the greatest liberty 
of the greatest number, not the liberty of any man to 
treat the community as his private possession and his 


prey. 


THE MAKING OF QUEENS 


LREADY, though the year is young, life is 
stirring in the hives that hold the poor remains 
of England’s bees. On fine days there is 
something akin to a flutter of excitement 

round the alighting-boards as the workers venture 
into the sunlight for their cleansing flight and some- 
times, miscalculating their strength, are nipped by a 
touch of cold wind and die where they fall. The 
bee-master does not welcome much activity in February, 
although winter jasmine still lingers on the south 
wall and Christmas roses are a-flower in their sheltered 
beds, while snowdrops, crocuses, and arabis hold out 
their several invitations to the earliest forager, and 
the catkins in the plantation tell of pollen to come. 

The doom of the old black bee is sealed. It seems 
only a few years ago that the skeppists, to whom one 
looked for wisdom, were telling us that we ought to 
avoid all foreign bees as though they were deadly sins; 
they assured us that the English bee was the only 
one that could be trusted to fill the supers. To-day 
we have parted with all these theories, and we are 
compelled to realise that the English bee is quite 
unfitted to stand up against the modern form of Isle 
of Wight disease. Efforts have been made in many 
directions to introduce Dutch bees, and these have 
certainly shown some capacity to resist the microbe. 
Unfortunately, their only desire in life is to swarm, 
and, having swarmed, to swarm again. Wise men 
have suggested the introduction of Italian queens 
to hives full of Dutch bees, but this introduction must 
be effected with the greatest circumspection, because 
the Dutchwomen are not kind to strangers, and their 
first instinct is to kill the intruder. So short is the 
life of the honey bee in the days of its foraging that 
it is possible in about three months from the date of 
a new queen’s introduction to change the type of the 
tens of thousands of inhabitants of the hive, and it 
is generally admitted to-day that the Italian bees, 
the triple-barred, yellow Ligurians, are those that 
must be relied upon to repopulate our hives with a 
race that will resist disease and will be of a honey- 
gathering rather than a swarming type. Italian queens 
are being imported, but here and there in England 
there are men who are content to face the endless 
difficulties of rearing to produce pure Italian queens 
for themselves. In this way the dangers and losses 
of the long mail journey are avoided. J 

There is nothing more wonderful in the bee-master s 
craft than the production of queen bees of pure breed 
in the midst of different races. He has to depend, in 
the first instance, upon knowledge of the habits of bees, 
and face many difficulties and risks to get his pro- 
ductions true to type. Only the bees can rear new 
queens, and the bee-master has to +. colonies 
for this duty, first removing from each the queen 
that is in possession. This done, the bees, greatly 
distressed by the loss of their common parent, prepare 
to rear another queen for themselves. They can do 
the work unaided, but the bee-master does not want 
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one queen, he may want hundreds, so he adds artificial 
queen cell cups—a special frame of them—each charged 
with a young larva of tender age and delicate substance. 
To avoid chill, it has been transferred from the natural 
to the artificial cell cups in a high temperature and humid 
atmosphere. A grafting needle is employed, and the 
work can only be done in the open under summer 
conditions. The bees will at once accept the frame of 

ted larve, and three or four days later, on the 
ninth day from the laying of the egg from which the 
larva develops, to be exact, the workers will close the 
queen cells which have been generously supplied with 
special queen food, and in six days more the newly- 
hatched queen will cut the sealing and crawl out. Some- 
times the sealed cells are left with the bees, sometimes 
artificially incubated. Theadvantage of the latter method 
is that the temperature can be regulated and the cells 
inspected without disturbance to the hive. As the 
young queens emerge they are fed and examined, 
and each one found suitable is introduced to a nucleus 
colony of three or four frames of bees. As these bees 
will not welcome even a queen until they have accus- 
tomed themselves to her presence, she is introduced 
in a wire cage, and kept in it for about forty-eight 
hours. 

At the ripe age of seven days the virgin queen is 
ready for her nuptial flight, the flight that, successfully 
accomplished, will leave her fertile for the rest of her 
life. The dangers of this journey are many and varied. 
There are a few trial trips, for she must feel fully 
competent to return to her own doorstep. After a 
time, when she gains confidence, the flights are longer, 
until she herself chooses the nuptial day. This is full of 
danger. There may be a sudden change in the weather, 
and a very little chill may keep her from finding her 
way home, in which case she will die quickly from 
cold and starvation. Somewhere in airy heights she 
may meet the swallow “‘ Procne, whose breast is stained 
with bloody hands,” and if she does, Procne will either 
make short work of her or will carry her home, “a 
pleasing morsel for her cruel young.” The great 
dragonfly is another enemy to queen bee and bee-master, 
and should the apiary be near his haunts he will take 
toll of a certain number of queens in flight. 

Queens require warm sunshine for their journey, 
and in this need there is another danger, for it may 
happen that when the virgin is ready for her flight 
bad weather will supervene. Then the virgin stays 
at home or makes short flights and returns unmated— 
to the great annoyance of the workers in the hive. 
If the weather be bad all the time they may realise 
that she cannot help herself, but if there are gleams of 
sunshine and nothing happens, they may destroy her 
or turn her out of the hive to die. Moreover, some 
of the greatest experts are of opinion that if the virgin 
is not mated in anything from twelve to eighteen 
days from birth she will never be a first-class queen, 
and some hold that after she is three weeks old she 
will never mate at all, and in consequence will produce 
nothing but drones. 

Let us suppose that the troubles are over, that the 
ueen has returned fertile to the hive, and that the 
drone that was the fastest flier in the great pursuit 
is dead, for while only one out of many hundred drones 
mates with a queen in flight, that one dies as a result 
of the encounter. The _aadieme de is now faced by 
another serious question. Was the mate the right one ? 
Was he of the right breed or of a different race? Was 
he an interloper, a drone of the old English race that 
Succumbs to disease? If the great adventure has 
Proved a failure, and the queen has mismated, 

€ is an outcast, inasmuch as the bee-master must 
Th allow any of her progeny to be reared as queens. 
th ey will be cross-breeds, endurable only because 

‘y are hard workers and useful for honey production ; 

the egg or larva of a hybrid cannot possibly be 





permitted to turn into a queen. That queen's offspring 
would be too vicious, too savage, altogether unfit for any 
peaceful apiary. The danger is ever present, fertilisation 
being only possible on the wing, and demanding the entire 
freedom of the air. Unfortunately, too, the drone of our 
native black race is the best flier of all known bees, and it 
is the native black that is perishing from Isle of Wight 
disease, to which it is non-resistant. If England 
is being turned into a land of cross-bred bees to-day 
it is because the black drone is fastest on his wings. 
The only chance for the bee-master is to work in a 
district where there are few or no other hives than his 
own. There he must keep pure stock and breed 
vigorous drones, raising them so that they are in the 
pink of condition when the virgin queens take their 
flight. Drones do not often leave the hive until the 
morning is well aired; round about noon one hears 
from the apiary a long, deep song as they pour out in 
rapid flight. It is said that when the queen is taking 
her trial flights she is silent, but that when the great 
moment of her life approaches she utters a challenge 
to the drones, one to which all within hearing respond. 

It will be seen, then, that the English bee-master 
is greatly handicapped ; but, then, he knows that all 
his ways are troubled, either by disease, or climatic 
conditions, or a Government competition that, however 
good it may be for the general public, presses a little 
hardly upon him. If he perseveres, it is because he 
lives under the spell of the hive—the spell that forces 
those who have once kept bees in a spirit of under- 
standing to maintain their apiary in the face of every 
difficulty and to take far more pleasure in the work, 
however unremunerative, than they would in almost 
any task that was immediately profitable. We know 
that the love of bees and the study of bees go back 
to the very twilight of history, and that the old writers 
thought that the queen was a king and that young bees 
were produced from leaves and sweet herbs. The 
ancients thought the workers were soldiers who, for 
the sake of their king, “‘ exposed themselves to war 
and sought a glorious death from wounds.” Sometimes 
I cannot help thinking that those old bee-masters 
who flourished before the Christian era saw far more 
in their hives than we do or ever will. They saw the 
workers “assemble hastily, flourishing their wings 
and sharpening their stings with their beaks,” and 
they found that the “kings” of the hives “ had great 
souls in little bodies.” Sometimes they blundered, 
as, for example, Columella did when he declared that 
lime trees are hurtful to the bees; but we have 
made no improvement upon some of the old methods 
to this day. To avoid swarming, for example, Virgil 
says: “Clip the monarchs’ wings, that they may not 
face the aérial journey,’ and this clipping, foolish 
though some of us think it, is still practised. “ Drive 
in persecuting smoke with the hand,” he tells us, and 
we use the bee-smoker to this day. The Mantuan 
tells us, too, how Aristaeus, on the advice of his mother 
and Proteus, sacrificed four bulls to the wood nymphs. 
He did not burn them, and some days later, through 
the putrid entrails of the victims, bees issued in swarms, 
hung like clusters of grapes from the neighbouring 
boughs, and replenished the wasted hives that had 
driven the bee-master to seek the abode of the changing 
river god. 

There is probably no need to remind any reader of the 
curious story of Samson and the bees that gathered 
in the carcase of the lion that he destroyed (Judges 
xiv. 8). How this story arose, and whence it came to 
Virgil, or the writer of the Book of Judges, and how 
it is to be reconciled with the Virgilian theory of 
birth from leaves and herbs, no man can say. All 
we know is that the bee is the cleanest living of insects, 
and will have nothing to do with carrion in any shape 
or form; but there is the riddle—a greater one than 
Samson himself propounded. 
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Since those far-off times science has done much to 
remove enchantment’s veil from creation’s face; but 
while it has robbed the bee-hive of much that was 
supernatural, it has taught, and is still teaching, lessons 
to which we turn year by year with ever-increasing 
interest. We remain content with the privilege of 
watching, assisting, and stimulating the insects that 
in spite of our best endeavours will so often regard us 
as enemies rather than as long-suffering friends. 

Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
ANTI-JEWISH FEELING IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Through a mischance your issues of December 13th 
and 20th have only just reached me. Though belated, I trust 
you will allow me to reply to some of “ British Officer’s ” mis- 
statements in your number of December 138th. 

Your correspondent leaves it to be inferred that Jewish 
colonisation is breaking down the “ existing peasant proprietor- 
ship ” of Palestine ; that this is being accomplished by Jewish 
settlers lending money to the Palestinian fellaheen at exorbitant 
interest on mortgages. 

This gives an inaccurate picture of land tenure in Palestine 
and an entirely false account of the methods of Jewish settlement. 

The bulk of the land in Palestine, other than state domains, 
dead and waste lands, is owned by absentee landlords, who 
are a few wealthy Moslem families. In 1907 it was estimated 
that of the cultivated land—which is, of course, very different 
from the cultivable land—about one-third remained in possession 
of the fellaheen ; the tendency has been for land to pass away 
from the fellah to the Moslem effendi, so that to-day the fellaheen 
probably own much less than one-third. 

The effendi landlords neither cultivate nor live on their lands. 
So much as is cultivated is rented on one to {three-year leases 
to groups of fellaheen (there are often Arab intermediaries). 
The fellaheen pay rent in kind, returning to the landowner 
25 to 40 per cent. of the gross crop; the Government levies a 
tax of 10 per cent., also gross, which is paid by the peasant when 
the rent is 25 per cent., and halved between the landlord and 
the tenant when 40 per cent. ; 

The fellah gets into debt to pay for his seed and stock, either 
to his Arab landlord or to Arab usurers known as Ashar-Waham- 
astashar, the 10-15 men, i.e., the usurers who give 10 before 
sowing and receive back 15 at the harvest. 

Jewish colonisation has had nothing to do with the process 
that has been going on for so many decades and is depriving 
the fellah of landownership. The Jewish settlements have 
taken place on lands bought from the effendis, generally at high 
prices and mostly on lands hitherto uncultivated. The Jewish 
planter or farmer lives on the land, employing, it is true, hired 
labour—Arab and Jewish—just as the farmer in England employs 
agricultural labour. In that sense the Jewish farmer is an 
exploiter of labour. But he pays higher wages to the Arab 
than do Arab planters. He is able to do so because his agri- 
cultural methods are more scientific. The fellaheen are more 
prosperous in the neighbourhood of the Jewish settlements 
than elsewhere; they have no quarrel with nor animosity 
towards the Jew. There is no economic reason for animosity, 
because Palestine is so largely undeveloped; the Jews have 
not displaced and are not displacing the peasant cultivators. 
With irrigation and the use of modern agricultural methods, 
conservative estimates consider that an agricultural population 
of some three or four million is possible in Palestine, which now 
has a total population of some seven hundred thousand. 

The Zionist Organisation began some years before the war 
a system of Jewish land nationalisation, buying land from the 
effendis, which remains national Jewish land upon which no 
rent is paid and where all the work is done by Jewish labour. 
These Jews—mostly from Russia, Poland and Rumania—whom 
** British Officer” despises, have done fine pioneer work ; they 
form an admirable element for the settlement of Palestine ; 
they have not less intelligence and character than British and 
American Jews, many of whom, by the way—despite your 
correspondent’s scepticism—are leaving prosperous businesses 
or professions to help realise the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, 


It is untrue that the British Administration's’ scheme of 
agricultural loans was hailed with “ anger by the Jews.” Your 
correspondent’s story of the wealthy, money-lending Jew, if 
true, is typical of the Jews in Palestine ; the Jewish colonists 
have no money to lend—like most persons employed in agri- 
culture, they are borrowers. Nor does the story bear the impress 
of truth, because land transactions were prohibited by the 
British Administration, who were as anxious to prevent specula- 
tion in land as were the Zionists. Hence, since the British 
occupation money could not be lent on mortgage. 

It may be safely assumed that the British Administration 
had good reason for stopping temporarily its land loan scheme, 
and that it was not done to please the usurers of any race. The 
original scheme was open to serious objection, inzsmuch as 
(1) it was unlikely to benefit the small cultivator who most 
wanted help ; (2) it involved the danger of the mortgaged lands 
passing to a group of financiers, without genuine interest in the 
country, who were to find the money for the scheme ; (8) it opened 
the way to land speculation. When these dangers were removed, 
together with the originator of the faulty scheme, the Jewish 
organisations welcomed the Government system of small agrie 
cultural loans which now obtains here. 

Writing as a member of the Zionist Commission, who came 
out with the original Commission in April, 1918, I deny abso- 
lutely your correspondent’s suggestion that the Zionist Com- 
mission have made any proposals or done anything detrimental 
to the real interests of Palestinians. The Zionist Commission 
was charged with preparing the way for the realisation of the 
Balfour Declaration. Unfortunately, it cannot be denied that 
in attempting to fulfil, with all moderation, their terms of 
reference, the Commission have been handicapped by some 
British officials who, like your correspondent, were not in agree- 
ment with the policy of the British Government. It is regret- 
table to have to state that some of these British officials have, 
like your correspondent, sought to prejudice the Jewish case 
by false statements of the Jewish policy and unworthy sneers 
at the Jews, and to foster animosity between the Arab and 
the Jew. It is right to add that the most highly placed, the 
highest minded and most brilliant of British officials have appre- 
ciated the Zionist case and have given their aid towards the 
accomplishment of the Commission’s legitimate aspirations. 

Considerations of space forbid me from entering here into 
the general question of Zionist policy and self-determination 
in Palestine. There is now an ample Zionist literature, to which 
I would beg to refer those interested. Pamphlets and informa- 
tion would be willingly granted on application to the Zionist 
Bureau, 77 Great Russell Street, London.— Yours, etc., 

Jerusalem. M. D. EDER. 
January 25th. (Zionist Commission to Palestine.) 


THE PROPOSED NEW BOUNDARIES 
OF HUNGARY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your paper is one of the few places in these days where 
sanity and reason find refuge. It is therefore with all the more 
sorrow that one finds you giving welcome to hysteria and 
ignorance, as exemplified in the article on the ‘“‘ Hungarian Terror” 
in your issue of January 17th. 

Your contributor’s indignation against the reprisals and trials 
is just enough, though by this time one would have thought that 
only people possessed of the wildest optimism would have ex- 
pected anything other than barbarous repression from a “ con- 
stitutional ” (or “ capitalist *) Government returned to power 
in a country that had suffered from a period of Bolshevism. 

It is suggested, in the article in question, that M. Huszar has 
no mandate other than that of the Entente, as represented by 
Sir George Clerk. Until the elections took place—which, by the 
way, have reaffirmed Sir George Clerk’s choice—there was n0 
means of finding out the wishes of the people as to who should 
be at the head of the Government. A temporary stop-gap 
government was therefore necessary, whose qualifications 
to be power to keep order and ability to carry out the terms of 
the Armistice. 'Though there may not be much to choose between 
the practices of the two Governments, yet M. Huszar’s had this 
advantage over that of M. Friedrich—that it was a coalition 
containing members of all parties, with the exception of the 
Communists, and for this reason was accepted by the country 
as a whole. The success of Sir George Clerk’s efforts in bringing 
this about was acclaimed with joy throughout Hungary. 
British enjoy an extraordinary amount of popularity and esteem 
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in Hungary at present, and it was precisely due to this that 
Sir George was able to succeed where mixed Allied commissions 
had failed. The pro-English feeling is carried to such an extent 
that it is a recognised fact that if there was the chance of having 
an English King, that is the solution a large majority of the 
people would choose. 

This brings me to another point in the article to which I take 
exception. The writer evidently considers it a specially heinous 
erime that the Hungarians should so much as think of restoring 
the monarchy. Almost in the same breath he complains of our 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries. It strikes 
me as being the most unbounded insolence for us British to 
object to another country having a constitutional Monarchy after 
the type of our own. The crown of St. Stephen is one of the 
oldest in Europe, and if the Hungarians wish to find a head to 
wear it, what right have we to stop them ? 

And now I come to the last, but most vital, instance of the 

writer's obvious lack of knowledge of his subject. He seems 
surprised and shocked to think there should be even the possi- 
bility of a Hungarian attack on Bohemia or the Rumanians. 
He may take it for granted that that is precisely the reason for 
the popularity of MM. Huszar and Friedrich, whose avowed 
policy is a reunited Hungary. It is in part due to the remoteness 
of these countries, and not less to the difficulty for us of pro- 
nouncing their geographical place names, that we are so hopelessly 
ignorant and apathetic about the grotesqueness of the boundaries 
that have been drawn up for the new Hungary. If France had 
annexed any purely German-speaking part of Germany on 
geographical or historical grounds there would have been a 
howl of indignation throughout Europe. France at least could 
not have claimed that the provinces between her frontier and 
the Rhine belonged to her within the last century or so; but 
here we bave our good statesmen in Paris calmly handing over 
territory to the Czechs, Rumanians and Serbs which has 
belonged to Hungary for over a thousand years. At the time 
of the Armistice one understood that State boundaries were to be 
fixed according to the principle of self-determination. This, 
however, conflicted with the wider claims of the Imperialistic 
representatives of the States in question. Where, therefore, 
self-determination was not to their advantage, they called to 
their aid geographical, historical, or economic reasons, which- 
ever happened to be the most convenient. Where these later 
principles are applied impartially the Hungarians win every 
time. As said above, the Hungarian boundaries have included 
for a thousand years wide stretches of the territory claimed from 
them. If geography is called in to arbitrate, what more natural 
boundaries could be found anywhere in the world than the 
Carpathians, which enclose the country on three sides? If it 
is the principle of economic necessity, the verdict again goes in 
Hungary’s favour. Budapest, cut off from coal, iron and wood 
—which she will be, almost entirely, under the present arrange- 
ments—would simply rot away and become a provincial town 
of the character of Chester; and this after being about the fifth 
town in Europe. 


Hungary is a geographical and economical entity which cannot 
be broken up without the most serious consequences both to the 
people in those territories and Europe as a whole. This being so, 
and remembering the fact that there is probably more national 
feeling amongst the Hungarians than any other nation in the 
world, is it advisable to create irredenta on every boundary of 
the country ? It will create a danger to the peace of Europe 
infinitely greater than the Balkans, which no amount of disarming 


or dragooning will obviate. 


It is no kindness to our friends and Allies the Czechs, 
Rumanians and Serbs to allow them to incorporate territories 
in their States to which they have no justifiable claim. Given a 
Just application of the seemingly defunct principles of self- 

Tmination, there is no reason why the different parts of the late 
Austrian Empire should not live together in peace and amity. 
The Austrian Empire was a bad enough danger to Europe, but 
how it looks as though the Entente were about to replace it by 
ae about four States all having the same disabilities as the 

te Empire. If the treaty of Neuilly stands unaltered, three 
se a-half million Magyars will be included in Czecho-Slovakia 


The Peace of Versailles has hardly been ratified before it is a 
question merely of how many months must pass before it is 
sa Let b- therefore, while there is time, make a sensible 

 & vindictive peace; peace with a le who only ask 

for justice —Y ours, ete., a“ d 
Arosa, Switzerland. 

February 6th. 


J. F. O. Kine. 


GOVERNMENT BY A MINORITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMan. 

Sir,—I hold no brief for Mr. George or the Coalition Govern- 
ment, but I cannot see the justification of such a sentence as 
the following, taken from your issue of this date :— 

“This country is at present being ruled by a minority 
- which knows it is in a minority.” 
I see some evidence that the Government majority in the country 
has been reduced; I see little or no evidence that it has been 
turned into a minority.—Yours, etc., 
James F,. MurrHeap. 

February 14th. 

[The evidence of the by-elections seems to be incontestable 
on this point. Taking the constituencies in which by-elections 
have been held since the beginning of last year, the Coalition, 
which at the General Election was supported by 65 per cent. 
of the voters, has obtained at the by-elections the support of 
only 43 per cent. That they might, if a General Election were 
held to-day, obtain a majority in the House of Commons (not 
counting the Irish) is conceivable, but only owing to three- 
cornered fights and the absence of the alternative vote. That 
they have the support of a majority of the electors in the country 
seems to be out of the question.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE BUILDING GUILD PROPOSAL 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I suggest that the letter on this subject from your 
correspondent ‘ Councillor” attaches greater importance to 
the value of the “ financial guarantee’ in building operations 
than the facts warrant ? 

As a man of business and a lawyer I have been concerned in 
schemes and contracts running into many millions of pounds, 
under which Railways, Tramways, Municipal Drainage, and other 
Public Works have been constructed and brought into use in 
different parts of the world, and my experience has shown that 
the so-called “ financial guarantee ” is not, as your correspondent 
appears to think, an effective security for the due performance 
of the construction work. 

The schemes usually adopted vary in detail, but substantially 
their structure is as follows :— 

The Public Authority engages with a Construction Syndicate 
to provide it with the necessary funds, and the Construction 
Syndicate undertakes to procure the works to be constructed. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the funds are obtained, 
sometimes by means of a loan raised by the Authority on the 
security of rates or taxation imposed for the specific purpose of 
the contemplated works, or by bonds issued by the Authority, 
which the Construction Syndicate sells, or, as was done in a well- 
known enterprise, by the issue by the Authority to the Construc- 
tion Syndicate of credit notes, upon which the Bankers interested 
in financing the building operations raise money, without, how- 
ever, accepting any financial responsibility themselves for the 
payment of the credit notes as they fall due. 

The Construction Syndicate contracts with a firm of Contrac- 
tors, by whom or by whose Sub-Contractors the actual construc- 
tion work is done, and, quite commonly, on the basis of the 
Contractors receiving payment for the work done at a price 
equal to the prime cost of materials, labour, technical advice and 
supervision plus a Contractor’s profit of 10 per cent., payments 
being made in advance to the Contractors by the Construction 
Syndicate out of the moneys found by the Authority, for the 
provision of plant and a certain amount of preliminary work and 
material, and subsequently on certificates given to the Authority 
by engineers or architects appointed by it, as definite sections of 
the work are completed. 

The Construction Syndicate, which often has a comparatively 
small cash capital, is merely a conduit pipe and a device for 
dividing profits between the persons who have negotiated the 
scheme, the financial interests, and the Contractors, and therefore 
affords no security to the Authority. The Contract by which the 
due performance of the construction work is undertaken is that 
into which the Contractors enter, but this contract is between 
them and the Construction Company, which, to a great extent, 
is their own creature, and there is no contractual relationship 
between the Authority and the persons who actually do the work. 

That is the method, subject to modifications in minor details, 
under which very large public works in different parts of the 
world have been constructed and, obviously, it does not offer any 
real “* financial guarantee ” at any point. 

So far as works in this country are concerned, usually involving 
smaller sums of money, the Contractor enters into direct contrac- 
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tual relationship with the Public Authority, but the value of 
the “financial guarantee” is less than your correspondent 
imagines, because even if the Contract is given out to a large 
firm, the “financial guarantee’ must depend upon their 
stability, and can only be checked by an investigation of their 
commitments. And in those cases where the Contractors have 
behind them the “ backings ” of a Bank, there is no contractual 
relationship between the Authority and the Bank which would 
set up an effective “ financial guarantee,” and the “ backing” 
afforded by the Bank to the Contractor breaks down if during 
the progress of the contract it is found that the Contractor has 
made miscaJculations or has met with unexpected difficulty in 
the carrying out of the work. 

That Contractors fully realise the position appears from the 
practice which they have generally adopted in recent years of 
transferring their business to Companies, whereby they substitute 
with advantage to themselves the limited liability under Company 
Law for their personal liability. Apart from this, as is well 
known, it is difficult to enforce a construction contract against 
Contractors, because it ordinarily contains many loopholes, and 
litigation arising out of such contracts is consequently rare. In 
practice the real guarantee for the due performance of a construc- 
tion contract is the reputation, or confidence in their ability 
which they inspire, and the good faith of the parties. 

I think, therefore, that the objections which your correspondent 
raises are apparent rather than real, and if the Building Guilds 
wish to do business they should at once call together an Architect, 
Quantity Surveyor, Labour Expert and Lawyer, and get them to 
devise something in the nature of a “ standard” scheme and 
contract, which they could submit to Local Authorities who are 
interested in the project, and which would form a basis for 
negotiating for the carrying through of building schemes, would 
give as much security as is reasonably possible, and compare 
favourably with those which are at present adopted.— Yours, etc., 

February 11th. LEx 


INDUSTRIAL SPIES IN 1820 AND 1920 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—You remark, in the course of your very interesting 


article on ‘* The Skilled Labourer,” on the resemblance between 
the state of things to-day and the state of things after Waterloo. 
In one respect we seem to be actually worse off. It was possible 
in 1817 to make a pretty good row in the House of Commons 
over the use of spies and agents provocateurs. Bad as Parlia- 
ment was, there were men in both Houses like Bennet and Lord 
Holland who could protest and expose with some effect. To-day, 
as you say, the system has been revived. From time totime there 
have been indications of the activity of a new department of 
political police. Only yesterday I read in the papers of com- 
plaints made by trade unionists in Norfolk, and such complaints 
are frequent. We all remember that distinguished French 
Socialists were held up when they came to England by the 
obstructions of this new department. Six months ago the Home 
Secretary admitted in the House of Commons that he had been 
in the habit of paying a trade unionist for information, adding 
naively that he only paid when the information led to a successful 
prosecution. And yet this grave departure passes virtually 
unchallenged by Parliament.—Yours, etc., 
Hemel Hempstead. 
February 17th. 


J. L. HAMMOND. 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE TRADES 
DISPUTES ACT 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The questions raised in your article of last week on “ The 
Disintegration of the Trades Disputes Act” are of the greatest 
possible importance. Most urgent of all is the third, in which 
your correspondent inquires whether the Trade Unions have 
seriously considered the extent to which their internecine feuds 
are jeopardising the Trades Disputes Act. There is, unfortun- 
ately, a growing tendency among Unions, instead of settling their 
differences among themselves, to betake themselves to the Law 
Courts for redress. Recently, the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers have initiated actions against the Miners’ Federation 
and against the Railway Vehicle Builders ; there is the risk of a 
dozen serious inter-Union cases fn the railway locomotive shops ; 
and the general labour Unions have decided to adopt a policy of 
seeking legal redress against the Unions in the building industry, 
which, in pursuance of decasualisation and organisation by 





——— 


industry, are refusing to recognise the right of general labourers 
to work on building jobs. 

Quite apart from the merits of these particular disputes, which 

are matters of internal Trade Union organisation, the e i 

of taking such questions into the Courts ought to be seriously 
considered. The Judges are traditionally and notoriously hostile 
to Trade Unionism, and are not likely to lose any opportunity of 
whittling down the protection afforded by the Trades Disputes 
Act, a measure of which many of them probably disapprove, 
Is there no alternative but for Trade Unions, by bringing before 
them differences which ought to be settled by friendly conference 
to make them a present of such opportunities ? 

In the case cited by your correspondent not only has a whole 
group of most important trade disputes probably been removed 
altogether from the protection of the Act, but a definition has also 
been given to the immunity provided for in Section 3, so narrow 
as, if it is generally accepted, to place the Unions back almost in 
the position which they occupied after the Taff Vale decision, 
It is true that this has been done in a case in which it enabled one 
Trade Union to win a case against another; but it would be 
equally effective in enabling an employer to win a case against a 
Trade Union. If the present disintegration continues, it will 
become necessary very soon to protect Trade Unions’ rights with 
a new measure, and a far harder struggle will be needed to make 
such a measure effective than the struggle which preceded the 
passage of the Trades Disputes Act. 

Of course, the Trade Unions cannot wholly prevent this disinte- 
gration ; but they can refrain from hastening it, and from feeing 
lawyers to pull the Act to pieces for them. The present situation 
arises from the lamentable failure of the Trade Union Movement 
to provide an effective method of settling its own internal differ- 
ences. I know that this is not a simple matter, and that the 
existing Tribunal—the Trades Union Congress—is not strong 
enough to get its decisions obeyed by large or determined Unions. 
The establishment of a new piece of arbitration machinery, or the 
strengthening of the existing machinery, will not avail. What is 
needed is that the Trade Union Movement as a whole should 
first agree to settle by democratic methods the principles of 
organisation which ought to be adopted, and should agree also, 
in advance of the decision, to carry out the recommendations 
arrived at and to support their carrying-out with its united 
strength. Nothing less than this will prevent a rapid multipli- 
cation of inter-Union legal disputes, and an increasing loss of the 
protection secured by united action in 1906. Many will say that 
this is impossible. They may be right; but I am certain that, 
if it is impossible, neither the real co-ordination of the forces of 
labour proposed at the Trades Unions Congress last December, 
nor the protection of Trade Unionism against a repetition of the 
Taff Vale decision, can be expected or deserved.—Yours, etc., 

G. D. H. Core. 


TISZA AND LUDENDORFF 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your review of Count Czernin’s Memoirs you couple 
Tisza’s name with that of Ludendorff. During the war we were 
all led to believe that Tisza was one of the chief culprits, but 
in view of the disclosures contained in the new Austrian Red 
Books is it not time that we revised our judgment? It seems 
to have taken even the experts by surprise to find that at the 
Council of Ministers (July 19th, 1914) his was the restraining 
rather than the provocative influence.—Yours, etc., 

February 17th. STANLEY UNWIN. 

[The evidence of the Austrian Red Books may show that 
Tisza was not responsible for the choice of the moment at which 
war was declared—nor for that matter was Ludendorff—but 
it does not clear him of responsibility for the effects of his pre- 
war policy and of his attitude during the war in resisting the 
pacifist efforts of Austrian statesmen. If Mr. Unwin refers 
again to our review he will see that the writer was referring 
solely to this latter point.—Eb. N.S.] 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I feel sure you will have noticed with the same disgust 
as has been felt by the Civil Service the sneers which the Prime 
Minister thought fitting to use against them in his speech on 
Nationalisation in the Commons, as reported in the Times of 
February 12th. I refer to the passage at the bottom of the 
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bourers third column of the seventh page. He assumed it to be im- 
ible that the men in Government offices and works, in the 
, Which Post Office, Civil Service, ete., could “work for humanity.” 
i He scoffed at the idea that they put in long hours, or that they 
Tiously are capable of intensity of work, and ended with the words 
hostile * My right hon. friend should one day turn into one of these 
nity of offices and look at the way in which people work for humanity.” 
isputes You are aware, Sir, that the Civil Service has to be silent, 
prove, that it is asked to be silent because its chiefs will protect it in 
before Parliament. But the Prime Minister of England cares for 
erence, none of these bygone chivalries. If it suits his book he will, 
to gain the applause of his political friends, throw scorn on those 
whole whom it is his duty to stand up for, and who are doing their 
moved level best loyally to carry out the Government’s policies. 
aS also If the right honourable gentleman to whom he addressed 
\alTOW himself had taken his advice and looked in at the Ministry in 
0st in Whitehall with which I happen to have dealings, he would have 
rision, found men who slave from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. for him ; men who 
-d one take work after that home with them; men who see nothing 
ld be of their family from week’s end to week’s end, and who never 
inst a get time for games or leisure. Or, had he turned to the pro- 
t will vinces where the writer lives, and which he loves to serve (malgré 
} With the Prime Minister), he would have found men, women and girls 
make doing continuous overtime—with no overtime pay—month after 
d the month, and I suppose, year after year. But these poor things 
cannot be expected to know about “ serving humanity.” That 
sinte- we must leave to Coalition politicians and profiteers.— Yours, etc., 
eeing A. A. 
ation 
ment 
— VITAMINES AND MATERNITY 
Tong To the Editor of Tue NEw StTaTEsMAN. 
<——. Sir,—A ‘“‘ Nurse and Midwife ” strives to perpetuate a fallacy 
r the that has been disastrous to women for centuries. Granted 
at is that the working woman on a diet of stewed tea and pickles 
ould has children that are healthy and of good weight, but what 
3 of is the condition—as soon as youth is passed—of the woman 
also, herself? ‘*‘ Nurse and Midwife” probably knows, but others 
— may be recommended to study the reports of the Com- 
ited mission on the women’s side of the National Health Insurance 
pli- Act—which started by suspecting wholesale malingering and 
= ended by proving wholesale disease. 
“4 The truth is that Nature does not care in the least what 
a becomes of the mother so long as her function is fulfilled, and 
om what the child needs the child will take regardless of whether 
the the mother is left an exhausted prey to the next invading microbe 
or not. 

The vitamines factor cannot be ruled out until better figures 
are available as to the relative numbers of pregnancies to births 
under different conditions—a subject that has been amazingly 
neglected. The writer obtained the following figures from four 
successive charwomen in a London house : 

Total number of pregnancies, about 56 
le Total number of births Gi 34 
“ Of which still-born 6 
. “ Reared ” 24 
ns —Yours, ete., Mrpp.e-Ciass MorTueEer. 
ne 
1g 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

it To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 
h Str,—May I beg the hospitality of your columns for two 
it announcements ? First, the Sociological Society is moving 
~ from the London School of Economics and Political Science 
e to a house of its own at 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
s The Society hopes to get installed there by the beginning of 
g March. 

The second is that the Society’s new house affords more 
accommodation than the Society itself can use, and we should 
be glad, therefore, to hear from congruent societies or organisa- 
tions which might desire to rent one or more rooms. The 
present housing pressure is, we understand, putting not a few 
societies into a considerable difficulty as regards accommodation. 

As to the situation, the new house of the Sociological Society 
is about five minutes’ walk south-east from Victoria Station. 
It is just over a mile in a direct line from Charing Cross, and two 

| "bus routes (24 and 24a) cross Belgrave Road within a couple 
of minutes’ walk from the house.—Yours, etc., 
T. J. C. Fraser Davies, Secretary. 








THE NEW PSYCHIATRY 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to express my approval of the views 
expressed by “ Lens” in his admirable article on this subject, 
which assuredly deserves some further elucidation? With your 
permission I should like to add some remarks. 

When, some fifty years ago, the first attempts were made to 
discover the functions of the various convolutions of the brain 
by experiments on animals, it was confidently anticipated that 
they would solve man’s moral and spiritual mysteries, and that 
the nature and causes of insanity would speedily be laid bare. 
To-day, this form of enquiry is practically exhausted, and beyond 
a small area of the cerebral cortex, which seems to be destined 
for the control of muscular movements and other areas for the 
senses, we know nothing of the relation between mind and 
brain. Even as regards the areas for movement there is some 
mystery, for when paralysis results from destruction of this 
portion of the brain, the power again returns after a time ; and 
some of these sensory areas are rendered doubtful by Chatelin 
and De Martel’s experiences in cerebral surgery during this 
war (see their work on “ Wounds of the Skull and Brain,” 
London, 1918), 

On the other hand, the hopes which were based on the post 
mortem pathological investigations carried on in the newly- 
established laboratories in connection with our asylums have 
also so far not been fulfilled; for without a theory to guide 
the pathologist he does not know what to look for. Only as 
regards the gross degenerative changes in certain forms of 
insanity, particularly in the various forms of dementia, has 
really valuable material been collected. 

Physical investigation having reached its limit, psychological 
investigation has again gained favour, and it is hoped that 
experimental psychology (Myers), social psychology (McDougall) 
and abnormal psychology (Freud) will help us in the under- 
standing of morbid conditions of the mind. So long as we 
do not place extravagant hopes on these new methods of inquiry, 
some good may result. It must always be remembered that 
there is a deep gulf separating the varieties of organic insanity 
from the functional psycho-neuroses. No testing of reaction 
time, no speculation as to the instincts of the herd, no psycho- 
analysis of the talk or dreams of acute maniacs, melancholiacs 
or paranoiacs will help us in the treatment of the insane, though, 
undoubtedly, all these forms of investigation have contributed 
to our knowledge of the conduct of man, normal and 
abnormal. 

There is only one method, in my opinion, which can lead to 
the foundation of a new psychiatry, and that is by clinical 
observation. Let us watch Nature’s own experiments, namely, 
the results of circumscribed injury of the brain, the 
growth of tumours involving a limited region, and other 
lesions, inflammatory and degenerative, restricted to a defined 
portion of the brain, and deduce from these the probable functions 
of these parts. Having formed our theories, we can then seek 
their verification by experimental physiology, and explain the 
mental symptoms with the aid of psychology. 

If we are to believe the eminent French authors mentioned 
—Chatelin and De Martel—who have reported on 5,000 cases 
of head-injury, practically no mental symptoms have been 
observed. This failure may be used as an argument against 
my proposition, but is due to various causes—the still-rooted 
belief in the unity of brain and mind, the lack of any theory 
(except for motor and sensory functions), the cursory examina- 
tion of the intellect of the patient while still in the hospital 
ward, and the neglect of enquiry into the subsequent mentality 
and conduct of the patient. If destructive changes in the 
brain really do not affect the mind, one may well ask: Of what 
use is the brain? And if the brain is destined only for motor 
and sensory functions, in what consists the functional dis- 
tinction of the human from the animal brain ? 

We are no nearer a solution of the elementary problems of 
mind and brain than we were a century ago, and without such 
basis we cannot build a structure of a new psychiatry,— 
Yours, etc., BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 


[Correspondents are requested to observe that unless letters intended 


for publication reach the Editor not later than Wednesday morning 
it is generally impossible for them to appear in the issue of the 


current week.] 
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Miscellany 
A FEW KIND WORDS TO 


MAMMON 


FRIEND of mine once wrote a parable (“and if 
A these words should meet his eye,” ete.). I have 

not seen it written down. It may have been written 
down. But in its verbal form it was something like this 
(as it was told to me). 

A number of candidates were offered what they would 
choose. But they could choose only one thing each. The 
first chose health. And the second, beauty. And the third, 
virtue. And the fourth, form. And the fifth, ticklishness, 
which means an active sense. And the sixth, forgetfulness. 
And the seventh, honesty. And the eighth, immunity 
from justice. And the ninth, courage. And the tenth 
experience. And the eleventh, the love of others for him. 
And the twelfth, his love for others. But the thirteenth 
(they were thirteen, including Judas,) chose money. And 
he chose wisely, for in choosing this, all the others were 
added unto him. 

If ever I complete that book which I began in the year 
1898 called ‘‘ Advice to a Young Man ”’ (I was twenty-eight 
years of age at the moment I undertook it) it will there be 
apparent by example, closely reasoned argument, and 
(what is more convincing than all) rhetoric, that money 
is the true source of every delight, satisfaction, and repose. 

Do not imagine that, upon this account, I advise the young 
to seek money in amounts perpetually extending. Far from 
it! I advise the young (in this my uncompleted book) 
to regulate their thirst for money most severely. 

“Great sums of money ” (said I, and say I) “ are only 
to be obtained by risking ruin, and of a hundred men that 
run the risk ninety-nine get the ruin and only one the 
money.” But money as a solid object ; money pursued, 
accumulated, possessed, enjoyed, bearing fruit : that is the 
captain good of human life. 

When people say that money is only worth what it will 
purchase, and that it will purchase only certain things, 
they invariably make a category of certain material things 
which it will purchase, and imagine or hope that it will 
purchase no more. And these categories, remember, are 
drawn up always by unmoneyed men. For your moneyed 
man has no need to work and therefore no need to draw up 
categories, which is a very painful form of toil. They say 
money will purchase motor-cars and bathrooms—several 
bathrooms—and foods and drinks and the rest of it—and 
then its power is exhausted. 

These fools leave out two enormous chapters—the biggest 
chapters of the lot. They leave out the services of other 
men always purchasable. And they leave out the souls of 
other men often purchasable. With money in a sufficient 
amount you can purchase any service, and with money you 
can purchase many individual souls. 

Now, that is important. 

Take the purchasing of services with money. You start 
a newspaper. Perhaps you cannot write very well yourself. 
I have known very many extremely rich men whose writing 
was insignificant—never persuasive or enduring in effect. 
The greater part of them cannot write for more than a few 
minutes without breaking down. Just as an elderly man 
cannot play Rugby football for more than a few minutes 
or so without breaking down! But they can hire men 
to write. And they do. They do not exactly buy the souls 
of those men they hire. They only buy the services. Often 
enough have I had a pleasant talk with one of these serfs in 
private when his daily task was done (at from one to three 
thousand a year) concerning the vices of his master and the 
follies which he (the serf) had had to defend with his pen. 

But to be able to purchase the services of men thus (I 
have only spoken of my own trade, but all other trades are 


equally purchasable, and the lawyers actually advertise 
that they are purchasable !)—to be able, I say, to purchase 
services thus is a category ridiculously neglected by those 
who pretend that money brings nothing but material 
enjoyment. 

It brings, for instance, immunity from the criminal law. 
At least it does to-day. It did not until modern times even 
here, but it does to-day. If you doubt it, take a little bit of 
paper and mark the men who have been sent to prison 
during your own lifetime while possessed (not after having 


been possessed) of five thousand a year. It is an instructive 


winter game. 

But if money can purchase services it can also, with less 
certitude, but on a very large scale, purchase those other 
little things we noted—the souls of men. 

Here there is a distinction. 

When you purchase a service you do not necessarily 
purchase a soul. You only purchase a soul when, by the 
action of your money, you corrupt the individual. I do not 
say beyond all salvation, but, at any rate, beyond any 
remaining desire for salvation. When, for instance, by the 
possession of money you acquire the respect of a man, 
you are, to a small extent, purchasing his soul. When by 
the action of money you make a man fall into certain 
habits which at last become his character, you are pur- 
chasing a soul. 

I keep on saying “ you,” though I know well, wretched 

reader, that you are in no position to do all this. In fact, 
you find it the devil and all to purchase what is necessary 
for your household. If you are a man with a thousand a year, 
for instance (there have just passed my window three men 
with a good deal less, not judged by their clothes but by my 
knowledge of them in a countryside), then you are worth 
what was called before the war about four hundred pounds 
a year. Taxation and Inflation, the twin gods that rhyme, 
have done for the rest. 
. If you are what they called before the war a rich man 
(you will excuse me, but random essays are read by all sorts 
of people), if you were, say, a squire with six thousand a year, 
you are now worth what your local doctor at two thousand a 
year was worth before the war. Horrible, but true. So when 
I say ‘“‘ you”’ I only do so by way of rhetoric and of short- 
hand. I cannot be pestered to know what each of you is 
exactly worth, and, upon my soul, as things now are, I do 
not think any one of you exactly knows. 

To return. I say that money, acting thus, purchases 
souls. It purchases souls not only in regardant, but in gross. 
In regardant, I may explain, means as regards the particular 
relation between one soul and its purchaser, while in gross 
means of the world in general. 

Thus a man may be a serf regardant when he is a serf to a 
particular lord, but not a serf in his general status. Or he may 
be a serf in gross, that is, a serf to anybody who comes across 
him. And in the same way, there is a cad regardant and a cad 
in gross, and still more is there a coward regardant and a 
coward in gross. For instance, a man may be a general 
coward, and that is being a coward in gross, or he may be a 
particular coward in the matter of riding a particular horse, 
and then he is only a coward regardant. 

I say, then, that the power of your money to purchase 
souls may be in gross or regardant. It may purchase 
a particular soul, in which case, God help you! Or it may 
have a general effect upon all souls (I mean not the College 
but the generality of mankind, for whom I postulate souls), 
and in this case you are not perhaps very much to blame. It 
is rather their fault than yours. 

When your money has purchased souls in gross—gross 
souls in gross and grossly purchased by the gross—it 
means that you are worshipped for your money, and this 
is as common a worship as the worship men give to their 
country. , 

There is a kind of insufficiency—I had almost called it 
idiocy—which tries to shuffle out of this valuable truth by 
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pointing to particular cases (there are perhaps half-a-dozen 
at one time in a great community like ours) of men who, 
possessing great wealth, are yet not respected. But you 
will find that these are exceptions who have deliberately 
done all that they could not to be respected. The ruck of 
men with large fortunes are respected for all those things 
which money is supposed to bring—justice, kindliness, 
humour, temperance, courage and judgment. And even 
the few who are not respected are still admired for some 
mystical quality. “There must have been something in 
the man for him to have made half a million before he was 
forty.” 

T should have said, “ There must have been something 
in other men for him to have got so much out of them,” 
but I am here deliberately the devil’s advocate, and I know 
that I have not a leg to stand on. 

If you are possessed of great wealth (Digres- 
sion: Little wealth is disgusting, like mediocrity in verse. 
If you are going in for being wealthy you must be very 
wealthy or not wealthy at all. Anywhere in a plutocracy 
may you see the very wealthy hobnobbing with the poor 
hack writers and such, but never with the quarter wealthy 
or the eighth wealthy) if you are possessed of 
great wealth, I say you are, in a plutocracy, a great man. 
You are both loved and feared, everywhere respected and 
also admired. Your good qualities are as enduring as stone, 
and your evil qualities are either transformed into something 
slight and humorous or sublimated till they disappear. 

There is more than this. Something goes on within your- 
self. Because you are respected and admired you become 
more solid. You envisage your faults sanely. You are 
far from morbid. If you have the manhood to correct 
your failings, you correct them temperately. You have 
poise and grasp. Your judgments are well-founded. You 
are tempted to nothing rash or perilous. You may be 
led, for the relief of tedium, into some slight eccentricity 
or other, but that will give you the more initiative and a 
strong personality: not exactly genius, for genius is a 
zigzag thing, burning and darting, unsuited to the true 
greatness of wealth. It has not enough cover and repose. 

What is most important of all, those whose permanent 
affection you ardently desire, those whose good you crave, 
those whose respect you hunger for like food, will all at 
once respond if money is available. You can give them 
what they really need, and you can give it them unexpectedly 
when they really need it. Thus do they associate you with 
happiness. You, meanwhile, can behave with the leisure 
that produces their respect. And gratitude will do the rest, 
or, at any rate, security, and the habit of knowing that 
from you proceeds so much good. 

So the whole thing may be summed up in a sentence 
that runs in my head more or less like this: “‘ Make unto 
you friends of the Mammon of iniquity that, when you 
shall fail, they may receive you into their everlasting habi- 
tations.” My italics. H. BeE.Loc, 


PURPLE 


Deep, deep is the night, 
Brooding, cavernous, beautiful, wide. 

Woods on the blue hillside 
Show but as blurs in the gloom more deeply glooming, 
And the long, familiar barn, so bland in the light, 
Is grown phantasmal, a huge shape dimly looming, 
A yawning wave upreared to overwhelm 

Us that cower and wonder 

In the heavy shadow under, 
Dwindled to dwarfs in the midnight’s purple realm. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG. 





TCHEKOV 


RS, GARNETT has rendered another great service 

M to English readers and to English literature (they 

already owe her an immense debt of gratitude 

for her translations of Turgenev and Dostoievsky and of 

Tehekov’s stories) by translating a selection of Tchekov’s 
letters.* 

Tchekov’s life was uneventful. He was born at 
Taganrog in 1860. His grandfather was a serf on the 
estate of Chertkov, the father of Tolstoi’s friend. His father 
opened a shop at Taganrog and conducted its business 
until he migrated to Moscow in 1876. Anton Tchekov 
went to the university of Moscow in 1879. In 1886 he began 
to write for the Novoe Vremya. In 1887 he wrote his first 
play, Ivanov. It was performed at Korsh’s Theatre in 
Moscow, and had a mixed reception. In 1889 the same 
play was performed in St. Petersburg. By this time his 
name was well known to the reading public in Russia. 
In 1889 he made a journey by road to the island of 
Saghalien, where he made a study of the convict system. 
On his return he went abroad with Savorin, the editor of 
the Novoe Vremya and visited Vienna, Venice, Rome and 
Monte Carlo. In the winter of 1892 he bought an estate 
in the Government of Moscow near the village of Melihovo. 
Melihovo then became his permanent home, although he 
often paid visits to Moscow and St. Petersburg. Early 
in life he had developed consumptive symptoms and his 
health grew gradually worse. In 1896 his play The 
Seagull was produced at the Alexandrinsky Theatre in 
St. Petersburg, where it failed. 

Owing to his ill-health he had to choose between spending 
the winters at Nice or Yalta in the Crimea. He chose 
Yalta, meaning at first only to stay there in the winter 
months, but the complications of life compelled him to sell 
his property at Melihovo and settle for good in the Crimea. 


One of the reasons which made him disinclined to go 
abroad was the production of his plays at the Art Theatre 
in Moscow. On December 17, 1898, he writes: “As I 
write these lines The Seagull is being acted in Moscow.” 
The production of The Seagull at the Art Theatre, Moscow, 
was the turning point of his theatrical career as a dramatic 
author and of the fortunes of the Art Theatre. It was 
then that he entered his theatrical kingdom. For the first 
time his plays were understood by the actors and, 
consequently, by the public. In 1899 he went for the winter 
to Moscow, where his plays—The Seagull and Uncle 
Vanya—were enjoying a splendid success. In 1900 he 
wrote Three Sisters. In 1901 he married Olga 
Knipper, the leading actress of the Art Theatre. The 
doctors told him he ought to live in one place, Switzerland 
for preference, instead of which he was constantly 
travelling. The consequence was his health gréw worse 
and worse. He was a prey to violent, exhausting 
hemorrhages. In 1903 his health was so bad that his 
doctor advised him to give up even going to Yalta and 
to settle near Moscow. However, he went back to Yalta 
and there finished his last play, The Cherry Orchard 
that year, and he went to Moscow to produce it himself. 
It was first performed on January 17th, 1904, and although 
numbers of addresses were read to him, and he was called 
many times, the reception of the play in the Press and at 
first by the general public was less enthusiastic than that 
which had greeted his earlier plays. The Japanese war had 
begun. Tchekov’s health was now shattered. He spent 
the spring at Yalta, but started for Moscow at the begin- 
ning of May. He was taken ill on the journey and laid up 
until June. He then went for cure to the Black Forest 
with his wife and settled at a watering place—Badenweiler. 
There he died on July 2nd, 1904. 








* Letters of Anton Tchekov. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 
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His life, although uneventful, was feverishly active. 
He was the most hospitable of men and liked to be surrounded 
by crowds of friends and guests. He could not live without 
people. He was active in the service of others and keenly 
interested in Zemstvo work, in schools, roads, hospitals, 
and he presented a public library to his native town 
of Taganrog. He was constantly on the move. All this 
in addition to his literary activity, which continued until 
the end of his life. 

The readers of these letters will have no difficulty in seeing 
what kind of man he was. They will be charmed by the 
pictures of his domestic life and follow with keen interest 
the career of his mungoose. He was, above all things, 
simple and lovable. The shibboleths of art criticism, 
the wrangles of schools and all coteries, bored him to death. 
All he wanted was to work in peace and to enjoy the work 
of others. 

“Of the word ‘art,’” he writes, “I am terrified as 
merchants’ wives are terrified of ‘ brimstone.’ When people 
talk to me of what is artistic and inartistic, of what is dra- 
matic and not dramatic, of tendency, realism, and so on, 
I am bewildered, hesitatingly assent and answer with 
banal half-truths not worth a brass farthing. I divide 
all works into two classes—those I like and those I don’t 

. . all conversations about what is ‘ artistic’ only weary 
me.” 

Political and artistic cliques wearied him. “I am sick,” 
he says, “of theorising of all sorts.” And again, ‘I am 
not a Liberal, not a Conservative . . . I should have liked 
to have been a free artist and nothing more—and I regret 
that God has not given me the strength to be one.” 

As an artist he knew his limitations and never attempted 
to overstep them. “ An artist,” he says, ‘‘ must only judge 
of what he understands; his field is just as limited as that 
of any other specialist.” 

Tchekov was a specialist in delicate portraiture. He 
was a paysagiste. Tolstoi said of him, “ A photographer, 
a good photographer, but a photographer.” And another 
well-known Russian critic said of his work that although 
in reading Tchekov’s stories every character seemed to 
you as living and as individual and as minutely differen- 
tiated as the people you met in real life, the impression after 
reading several stories was one of intense monotony. He 
thought that the reason of this was that although Tchekov 
was a master in the delineation and analysis of the outer 
psychology of human beings he never let you into the 
secrets of the soul which were the cause of these outer 
manifestations. In this he resembled Maupassant, to 
whom he has been often compared by Russian critics. 
He had the same gift which Maupassant possessed of 
delineating a character by choosing only two or three 
traits which are then thrown into relief with the aid of a 
delicate, psychological analysis. But if this is true, if 
Tchekov’s work is a cinematograph of miraculously 
rendered psychological pictures, it is a unique kind of 
cinematograph managed by a celestial mechanic. It has 
the colours and the play of life, colours as delicate as those 
of an inspired water-colourist ; there is no vibration, no 
noise, nO buzzing, no flickering, no exaggeration. His 
characters move and speak with subtly chosen gesture 
and accent against a background cunningly selected and 
always true. And if he is less vigorous than Maupassant, 
or than Mr. Kipling, he has done one thing which 
neither of these artists achieved, and that is to transfer 
his delicate pictures of life to the stage without any of 
the usual stage tricks and without sacrificing their 
delicacy. 

\j Tchekov has put on the stage what we all feel like when 
we go away, when we say good-bye to friends or leave a 
place where we have lived. He has brought across the 
footlights that shadow of death which is in the partings 
of everyday life. As a rule the leaves of life are turned 
over so quickly and so noiselessly by Time that we are not 
aware of the process. In the case of a sudden parting 





we hear the leaf of life turn over and fall back into the great 
blurred book of the past—read, finished and irrevocable. 
It is the turning of the life which Tchekov has rendered. 

Nearly all his plays turn on the partings of every day 
life. Three Sisters—when the regiment leaves the 
provincial town (Oh, the melancholy of that band and the 
girls it leaves behind!). Uncle Vanya—when you see 
not only the people go, but those who remain behind going 
on with their avocations, and the servant comes in and 
achieves an unforgettably poignant effect just by saying, 
“They've gone.” And The Cherry Orchard, which 
is about a parting of a family with its home . . . symbolising 
the end of an epoch and a chapter of history. 

These plays require special acting or, rather, special 
production, and long after Tchekov’s plays were successful, 
The Sea Gull, as played in the ordinary competent, 
professional manner at the Alexandrinsky theatre (I am 
speaking of 1910), lost nearly all its effect. The limitation 
of this kind of dramatic work is the same as that of 
Tchekov’s stories. There is a slight feeling of stagnation 
about it. 

“There is a sort of stagnation in my soul,” he writes 
in one of his letters. ‘I explain it by the stagnation 
in my personal life.” But Tchekov was the child of a 
stagnant epoch, in which the whole of Russia had run to 
seed playing Vindt, as he said to himself. 

But in his own sphere Tchekov is an incomparable artist, 
and even the footlights only bring out more clearly the 
perfection of his workmanship and the delicacy of his touch. 
In these letters, the charm of his personality, his love of 
landscape, his serene and kindly observation, and the 
quiet aura of goodness that surrounded him are apparent 
on every page. One may repeat his words, “ My God, 
how rich Russia is in good people!” Mrs. Garnett’s trans- 
lation is excellent. The English is natural and nearly 
always idiomatic. I think Mrs. Garnett will find a slip 
in translation (or, perhaps, it is a misprint) on page 
559; and in 1904, in The Cherry Orchard, Stanislavsky 
played Gaev and not Lopachin. I think the part of 
Lopachin was played by Leonidov. 

One sentence referring to Dostoievsky is translated, 
“It is fine but very long and indiscreet.” I have not the 
Russian text of the volume where this sentence occurs. 
If the Russian word is, as I guess it to be, ‘‘ Nieskronim ” 
(lacking in modesty), the translation is interesting, because 
Queen Victoria, we have been told, always used the word 
“ indiscreet ” in the sense of ‘‘ Nieskronim,’’ and when 
she feared So-and-so was not quite discreet, it meant not 
that they would blurt out a family or a State secret, but 
that they would be liable to oversiep the limits of good 
taste, as Mr. Pooter remarked about Gowing, when they 
played consequences. 


Art 

MR. DUNCAN GRANT’S PICTURES 
AT PATTERSON’S GALLERY 

M R. DUNCAN GRANT'S work has never before been 


Maurice BARING. 


seen in mass. He has made rare appearances at 

the London Group and in one or two esoteric 
groups, but the public has never had an opportunity before 
of getting a just measure of his talent. It says something 
for the alertness of the English picture-loving public that 
already so much interest has gathered round his name, 
that such large hopes have been founded on his promise. 
There is, of course, a special reason for this, in itself rather 
surprising, fact. One knows well enough that a first-rate 
artist might quite easily be overlooked, or at least not be 
welcomed as Mr. Grant has been. But Mr. Duncan Grant 
has, in addition to his other great gifts, that of enchant- 
ment. There are some artists who have the power to express 
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themselves directly and instinctively in everything they do, 
so that their most casual scribbles evoke a unique personal 
attitude, are instantly recognisable and characteristic. Mr. 
Grant has this gift of spontaneous and inevitable self- 
revelation. But over and above this the personality thus 
expressed is peculiarly charming. It reveals itself as trans- 
parently sincere, well poised and serene. From all his work 
there emanates this sense of an untroubled serenity of feel- 
ing. It has that ‘‘ Doric delicacy ” which Sir Henry Wootton 
found in Milton’s Comus. And it is this which always 
reminds one in face of Mr. Duncan Grant’s work of certain 
aspects of Greek art. 

Such natural endowments as these are indeed a rare 
good fortune for an artist, but they are not without their 
dangers. When what can be produced without effort 
pleases even more than the results of conscious struggle 
there is a great temptation to the artist to rest satisfied with 
the exploitation of his spontaneous and instinctive reactions. 
In the case of Charles Conder this was what happened ; 
he was satisfied to be a master of easy improvisation. 
Such an artist, gifted in the special ways I have described, 
must have a tough intellect and a solid morale not to fall 
into the trap which Nature and the public have combined 
to lay so cunningly. 

If anyone had doubts hitherto as to whether Mr. Duncan 
Grant possessed also these qualities, capable of inspiring 
in him the finer ambition of an artist, the present exhibition 
would answer them sufficiently. 

At many stages of Mr. Grant’s development I have liked 
and enjoyed his work with a more immediate, whole-hearted 
sympathy than I can find for these more recent productions. 
But those qualities which check my enthusiasm are exactly 
those that come from Mr. Grant’s intense efforts to push 
his art further—to amplify, solidify, and deepen the ex- 
pression of his vision. To me the strain of this effort has 
left its matk upon the work. I would even venture to 
prophesy that this particular phase of Mr. Grant’s develop- 
ment will not last long, that he will very soon be in a position 
to reap the fruits of his labour and paint again with the 
ease of earlier days and with an altogether new richness 
and completeness of texture. 

The advance shown in this work on all that Mr. Grant 
has done before seems to me evident, and yet in order to 
make it he has had for the time being—and with how fine a 
courage—to scrap some of his most distinctive qualities. 

I must try to make this clear even at the risk of “ talking 
shop.” Mr. Duncan Grant has by nature the gift of a 
singularly sensitive and distinguished “ handwriting.” The 
quality of his line, whatever its function, is always rhyth- 
mical and harmonious. This “tells” most, of course, in 
drawings and water-colour, but it affects intimately the hand- 
ling of oil paint. Another of his gifts is his exquisite sense 
of colour ; he has always been able to relate colours in such 
a way that each constituent colour of the chord has its full 

resonance and purity. 

Now, to some extent, he has sacrificed both these beauties 
in the present series of works, and that in his determined 
research for certain qualities which he has hitherto lacked. 
He has aimed at making colour directly evocative of plastic 
relief, at establishing the relations of his colours not merely 
in and for themselves, but as expressive of the density and 
mass of his relief. To do this he has austerely denied himself 
any of those beauties of colour which come from playing 
one colour into another—all those half-accidental semi- 
opacities and transparencies that make up so much of the 
delight of the colour of a Rubens or even a Renoir, for 
instance. He has determined to realise his vision in the 
completest manner possible so that it can be stated in the 
most direct, most positive, least elusive terms. For him every 
plane must be so entirely determined that it can be stated 
exactly in solid opaque, almost heavy, pigment. There is 
to be no evasion anywhere, no retiring into general or vague 
statements, the paint must be everywhere of the same 
uncompromising, flat unsuggestiveness. He has, in fact, 


taken a step in exactly opposite direction to that which 
Matisse seems to have made in his more recent work. 

Now, this heroic attempt at completeness and flatness of 
statement has put a tremendous strain on Mr. Grant’s powers. 
He has had to call up all his reserves, his fantastic invention, 
his curious subtlety, and even that strange good fortune 
that only befalls the very gifted, to pull him through. That 
he has succeeded so much is astonishing ; that he has not 
succeeded entirely may be only my own personal opinion. 

If one looks at ‘ The Tub,” which is one of the earliest 
of the series, one sees Mr. Grant’s deliciously odd fancy 
directing almost easily the means of expression. The 
“ handwriting ” is everywhere free and flowing, the paint is 
put on lightly. In spite of the strangeness of the harmonies, 
the colour is fresh and pure—each note “ sings.”’ Turn 
now to “The Jugglers ” on the opposite wall and we see at 
once an immense increase in the completeness of realisation. 
The relief is everywhere more searchingly, more solidly 
established. Colour counts everywhere more as an indi- 
cation of the plasticity, less as a separate direct expression of 
the idea. But to my eye, in spite of the much ‘richer in- 
vention which this attempt has called forth, the colour 
has a certain deadness, a certain lack of resonance. Whereas 
in his earlier work dull earth colours would tell with the 
brilliance and clearness of pure colours, in these works a 
more extended gamut of colour, going to bright violets, 
pinks and yellows, tells in the total effect rather as flat and 
muted tones. In the flesh there are often notes of bright 
violet in the lights which create a vivid idea of relief, but as 
colour strike chilland ungenial. And yet the “ Venus,” where 
these qualities are particularly evident, is one of the most 
strikingly original and poetical inventions that Mr. Grant 
has ever created. No theme has been more often treated— 
since the Renaissance every age and every country has had 
its version. Mr. Grant never shows the individual and 
personal quality of his vision more clearly than when he 
gives a new meaning to such well-worn motives. Whatever 
influences he has submitted to are all fused here into some- 
thing that belongs entirely to our own age and country, and, 
indeed, just to one intensely individual outlook on life. 

The novelty of this expression is certainly not deliberately 
sought for ; it comes inevitably from a new way of feeling, 
rhythm, and movement. The notion which I see has 
occurred to some critics that Mr. Grant is perversely and 
deliberately eccentric seems to me as grotesque as it is 
superfluous. I do not deny that there may be artists who 

in their haste for notoriety do try to shock or astonish the 
public. But the whole character of Mr. Duncan Grant’s 
work gives the lie to any such supposition in his case. Its 
transparent sincerity and simplicity stand out sufficiently 
clearly. It is inconceivable that in work where there is 
such a tense effort to attain an exact expression of the 
vision the artist could have any part of his consciousness 
free for idle speculation as to whether the result will be 
likely to please or shock the public. Critics are apt to be 
obsessed with the idea that the artist thinks about them a 
great deal more than is in fact the case. All serious artists 
have much too arduous a struggle with their pictures to 
have leisure for the kind of pranks that are attributed to 
them. Were Mr. Duncan Grant merely a brilliant virtuoso, 
such a lament over his perversity as Sir Claude Phillips 
intoned the other day in the Daily Telegraph might not be 
absurd. But where even Sir Claude recognises the genuine 
nature of his sensibility it argues a misunderstanding of the 
whole process of artistic creation to complain that it is 
misapplied, simply because the result does not correspond 
with the critic’s desire for the noble and consoling. The 
mere fact that a work is personal implies that it will not 
agree with any previously recognised formula of beauty, 
that it will bean outlook, as Mr. Grant’s ‘‘ Venus” so patently 
is, into a new kind of world. Therein precisely for those 
who have the good fortune to submit to the illusion lies 
the unfailing delight of such work as Mr. Duncan Grant’s. 
Rocer Fay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. JAMES OSBORNE has written an excellent 
M monograph on the poet Clough. (Constable, 8s. 6d.) 
_¥ & It isa most admirable exposition of a writer whose 
chief gift to men was the complete expression in his works of 
his own character; a character of singular and beautiful 
integrity. Critics when they desert the obvious are apt 
to find themselves as hard put to it to be definite as meta- 
physicians. How often the car of criticism is dashed to 
ieces by cutting it too fine round the corner of nonsense ! 
ut Mr. Osborne has put much thought into nearly every 
page of his book, and each sentence remains clear, —— 
and pointed. If anyone does not consider these adjectives 
laudatory, it only shows how far the currency of criticism 
has been debased; Mr. Osborne himself respects Clough 
too much to over-praise him and I Mr. Osborne. 
* * cd 


The book is not only admirable, it fis well-timed, for 
the last occasion when Clough crossed the stage of public 
attention was in the pages of Eminent Victorians. There 
he cut a sorry figure, as of a halting, timid, over-patient 
man, carrying in no definite direction a pack of petty 
scruples and vain regrets which a man of more spirit (say 
you or I, reader) would have banged down and had done 
with. In the life story of Florence Nightingale we watched 
him tying up brown-paper parcels, thankful to be of use 
in that humble way; in the life of Dr. Arnold he appeared 
as an earnest adolescent with weak ankles and a solemn 
face, nor in another place in that thrice-delightful, devas- 
tating book were his religious troubles treated with more 
sympathy. He was contrasted with Froude: ‘“ James 
Anthony, together with Arthur Clough, the poet, went 
through an experience which was more distressing in those 
days than it has since become : they lost their faith. With 
this difference, however, that while in Froude’s case the 
loss of his faith turned out to be rather like the loss of a 
heavy portmanteau, which one afterwards discovers to 
have been full of old rags and brick-bats, Clough was 
made so uneasy by the loss of his that he went on looking 
for it everywhere as long as he lived; but somehow he 
never mate find it.” Now much requires correcting in 
this portrait and still more needs to be painted in. The 
“weak ankles” are a misleading detail; it suggests 
that Clough was a different sort of man from what he was. 
He was a rather large ruddy man and no mean athlete. 
His name was long remembered as one of the two best 
goal-keepers on record; I doubt if Mr. Lytton Strachey 
would have ever got the ball past him. This, however, 
is unimportant. If the weak ankles, although a merely 
poe | defect, corresponded to something spiritual 
in Clough, an artist in portraiture might be justified in 
painting them in. But do they? Clough was a man 
of strong will, a steady man with an unusual power of 

rsistence and self-control; he was more like a muscle- 

und athlete in respect of will power than a weakling. 
Yet he has given the impression of a hesitating, drifting 
character! He was a particularly religious man, yet he 
got himself known as a particularly irreligious one; he 
developed a superiority to temptations of all kinds which 
was the admiration and support of everyone near him, 
and yet “ his name has been in danger of becoming a bye- 
word for irresolution ” ; he set up to be a poet and valued 
literal expression more than beauty. Mr. Osborne’s mono- 
graph goes a long way towards explaining these contra- 
dictions. The main point is, I think, that Clough belonged 
to a type rare among imaginative minds and therefore 
was particularly interesting. He was a man who could be- 
lieve in the reason divine, but not the will. The will was a 
useful means to clearing life of muddles, avoiding ignoble 
things, getting others done, but it had a horrible way of 
also dictating to a man what he ought to think, putting 
its case in the most insidiously persuasive form, saying, 
“If you don’t batter yourself into a passion over this; 
if you don’t conclude before you have sufficient evidence, 
you will end by being a burden to yourself and useless 
to everybody else.” Clough continued firmly, nevertheless, 
to warn the will off the course when the race was for truth. 
His- reply amounted to this: “I may become a burden 
to myself, but I can bear that. It needs courage of a 





different sort to the courage you recommend, but it is 
courage of a real kind. Furthermore, it is not at all clear 
to me that I shall necessarily be useless to the world, and 
as for being a nuisance to people near me, I can prevent 
that by being careful to behave well.” Meanwhile, Carlyle 
was bellowing that a man should keep silent and find 
salvation in work, any sort of work so long as he steeped 
himself in it. ‘‘ Carlyle led us all out into the wilderness 
and left us there,” said Clough. He did not accept the 
Gospel of work. 

* Action may lead to belief, but will that belief be the true one ; 

That is the point, I think.” 

So far as he himself was concerned his attitude was 
justified. He preferred truth to beauty, which spoilt his 
chance of being a great poet ; but he became, in consequence, 
a unique poet. We ought to be thankful he did not ride 
off like his contemporaries on the high horse of some 
prophetic cause or even perhaps on Pegasus. 

* * 


The critic who did more than any other to damage 
Clough’s reputation as a poet was Swinburne. He never 
wrote about him; but from time to time he directed a 
destructive comment at him. As a critic Swinburne had 
the gift of praise and a lyric faculty for unbounded despairing 
admiration. ‘I shrieked and clasped my hands in ecstasy ” 
will stand as a general description of Swinburne’s criticism ; 
Clough was not a suitable subject for it. What Swinburne 
wanted was space round an object of his adoration, 
and, like a showman in an Italian country fair, to clear it 
he swung round a rope with a knot at the end of it, before 
exhibiting his giant. Before praising Jowett, for instance, 
he must down Mark Pattison; he calls him a toothless 
ape of the dead sea, and in the course, I believe, of the same 
essay, he runs on: “ there was a poor poet called Clough, 
whom his friends found it useless to puff. The public 
though dull has not such a skull as wel to believers 
in Clough.” Clough’s attitude towards life, let alone 
poetry, in which he was less interested, was violently 
antipathetic to Swinburne ; and Clough’s efforts to express 
in poetry the loss of his faith in the Resurrection seemed 
to Swinburne an attempt to make the Pons Asinorum 
sing. Clough thought first of his own sincerity when he 
wrote; he permitted himself no expression which did not 
render as truthfully as possible an emotion actually felt. 
He refused to heighten his feelings; he loved reality and 
therefore he refused either to darken the shadows of ltfe 
(he could not afford to do that) or exaggerate its glories ; 
when it was grey and flat, he represented it as flat and grey. 
He seems almost to have held that perfect sincerity is the 
means to creating esthetic beauty. Probably _he 
would not have assented to that erroneous proposition, but 
he would have certainly said it was the only way by which 
he cared to achieve it, and that the only kind of beauty 
he really valued had that quality in it. Above all, he 
dreaded riding off down a stream of vague, excited emotion 
far away from the object—which, by the way, Swinburne 
was singularly prone to do. If he had had a little of Clough’s 
matter-of-fact sincerity it would not have added to the 
beauty of his best poems, but, good heavens! what torrents 
of unreadable ecstasy about Italy, Victor Hugo and other 
subjects we would have been spared! When Swinburne 
writes a poem to a cat, he begins well enough. He starts 
by thinking of a cat; the cat is there. 

Stately, kindly, lordly friend 
Condescend 
Here to sit by me, and turn, etc., etc. 

But already, at the second stanza, we begin to have 
misgivings that the cat is going to be forgotten; “ All 
your wondrous wealth of hair,” does not seem to strike 
the right note ; presently, we are in the garden and the cat 
is asked if it does not feel appropriate «xsthetic emotions, 
and, finally, 

May not you rejoice as I, 


Seeing the sky 
Change to heaven revealed, and bid 


Earth reveal the heaven it hid 

All night long from stars and moon, 

Now the sun sets all in tune ? 
Now, the public though crass is not such an ass as to put 
to a cat such questions as that, 

Clough is still read, and perhaps he will be read as long 
as Swinburne—by a few—for the sake of his integrity 
and his love of the beauty of things as they are. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MODERN TRADE UNIONISM 


The History of Trade Unionism. By Sipney and Beatrice 
Wess. Revised and enlarged edition, extended to 
1920. 784 pp. Longmans. 2ls. net, 


The first edition of The History of Trade Unionism was 
published nearly thirty years ago. The new edition contains 
250 pages of fresh matter, carrying on the story from 1890 
to 1920. About the original part of the book—which is 
revised and slightly amplified but substantially unaltered 
—it is unnecessary to say much here, since for a quarter 
of a century it has been recognised, all over the world, 
not merely as the standard work on the subject, but as 
a piece of historical investigation which will remain 
“standard ”’ as long as Trade Unionism remains sufficiently 
important to warrant interest in its origins. That anyone 
else should ever attempt to rewrite on a similar scale the 
history of the rise of the Trade Unions, from the seven- 
teenth to the end of the nineteenth century, seems as 
unlikely as any attempt to retell on the scale of Motley 
the story of The Rise of the Dutch Republic. The History 
of Trade Unionism up to 1890 represented a definite piece 
of work undertaken and accomplished once and for all. 

The new chapters in the present edition naturally cannot 
be described in quite the same terms. They deal with 
events that are too recent to be examined with an entirely 
detached curiosity by anyone but a recluse—and no recluse 
could have access to the data. Moreover, the chief develop- 
ments of modern Trade Unionism have become more 
and more the subject of acute political controversy, and 
in many of such controversies the writers of they history 
have taken a very active interest ; so that they could hardly 
attempt, and indeed they do not attempt, to offer a final 
judgment on all the issues involved. But what their 
account may thus lose in point of finality, as compared 
with the earlier part of the work, it certainly gains in point 
both of general interest and of immediate importance. 
It presents a picture, drawn with great explanatory skill 
and unrivalled knowledge, of that strange and startling 
entity known as “ Labour,” of whose real meaning and 
purposes so many, even of those who profess to guide 
public opinion, are still disastrously ignorant. And the 
picture is all the more valuable because it is drawn with 
that understanding of underlying realities which only 
sympathy can achieve. The practical politician may 
study the early history of Trade Unionism or not, as he 
pleases. But he must study its recent history. If he 
does not he cannot hope to be qualified to discuss, much 
less to settle, more than a very few of the major problems 
with which the nation will be faced in the coming years. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that it is only in the 
present century that Trade Unionism has found itself. 
Since the year 1900 its growth in respect of numbers, of 
prestige and, above all, of political and industrial self-con- 
sciousness, has been far greater than its most sanguine 
friends would have dared to predict. In 1892 there were 
about a million and a half Trade Unionists in the United 
Kingdom, in 1900 there may have been a million and three- 
quarters, in 1910 there were two and a half millions, in 
1920 there are well over six millions, “including probably 
as many as’ sixty per cent. of all the adult male manual- 
working wage-earners in the kingdom.” Twenty years 
ago the Trade Union Congress represented only a “ class- 
conscious”’ minority ; to-day it can speak confidently in the 
name of the wage-earning class as such, with the know- 
ledge that its decisions will be endorsed and actively sup- 
ported, whether by the weapon of the vote or of the strike, 
by practically the whole of its constituents. Trade Unionism 
has become, in short, incomparably the greatest non- 
governmental institution in the country, a “ state within 
the state” so powerful that unless by some means it can 
be absorbed into the structure of Government it must 
inevitably end by upsetting the internal balance of power 
and destroying the foundations of constitutional authority, 





It is doubtless a more or less dim realisation of this fact 
which in these latter days has caused so much alarm 
amongst the less-educated section of the well-to-do classes. 
But it is noteworthy that the greatest alarm is usually 
associated with the greatest ignorance. Those who have 
sought to understand the movements of thought and 
feeling which have led up to the position of to-day realise 
that the problem with which the nation is faced is a problem 
not of revolution but of a more or less difficult transition. 
In so far as the prospect is dangerous it is so only on account 
of a lack of sympathy and understanding on the part of 
those who believe that they stand to suffer personal loss 
by the realisation of working-class aspirations. If the 
highest judicial authorities should be foolish enough to 
challenge and exasperate “Labour” by any more such 
“* class ’” decisions as the Taff Vale judgment or the Osborne 
judgment, or if the trading and professional and leisured 
classes should respond to the “class war” appeals of Mr. 
Churchill and others to combine against Labour, then 
indeed the transition may have its rough and dangerous 
moments. But most of us have sufficient faith in the 
political genius of our race to believe that we shall not 
fail to find the means of incorporating so natural and 
spontaneous a growth as Trade Unionism into the fabric 
of our social organisation and enlisting its vast power in 
the service of the State. 

But real knowledge of the new factor is essential, and 
herein lies the value of such a book as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have written. What stands out perhaps more clearly 
than anything else in their account of the recent expansion 
of Trade Unionism is the fact that there has been asso- 
ciated with it no figure of striking ability or outstanding 
moral authority. The British Labour movement has had no 
Parnell or Branting, nor even a Jaurés. The tremendous 
advance which it has made has been achieved under the 
leadership of a Series of mediocrities. No Labour leader 
probably during the past twenty-five years has held a 
position in the movement equal to that held to-day by 
Mr. Smillie, yet even he, outside his own Union, can hardly 
be regarded as a dominating figure. In other words, 
Labour has come to the fore as a result not of the efforts 
of particular men, but of the growth of an idea as inevitable 
and irresistible, once it was fairly launched, as the growth 
of political democracy itself. Seen in the perspective 
which a historical study of the movement provides, Mr. 
Lloyd George, opposing a defiant non possumus to the 
demands of the miners, appears as a little more than a 
stone in the way of a steam-roller. Already the Trade 
Unions in the chief industries of the country include prac- 
tically the whole of the workers in their trades; soon 
membership will be everywhere compulsory by custom 
if not actually by law, and it is not less than absurd to 
imagine that the claims of these vast organised bodies 
of producers for an effective share in the real management 
of their industries, and for the progressive elimination of 
the factor of private profit, can be resisted with any hope 
of permanent success. It is not necessarily a question 
of “ nationalisation.”” The word may be convenient, but 
it certainly describes very inadequately the real meaning 
of, for instance, the present miners’ demand. It is some- 
times complained that the miners’ leaders have not made 
that meaning clear. Perhaps they are not all perfectly 
clear about it themselves. But that is no excuse for lack 
of understanding on the part of any man who professes 
to be a statesman or a leader. We have no space here 
even to summarise the illuminating discussion of this 
question’ which is to be found in Mr. and Mrs. Webb's 
book. We can only say that once the underlying ideas 
which they set forth and explain are grasped, the difficulty 
of understanding the meaning of such demands as that 
of the miners should vanish. ‘“‘ Nationalisation” may be 
a good word or a bad word, but as the miners use it, it 
is not a catch-word. It has not been foisted on them by 
“ agitators ” or doctrinaire Socialists; it represents a need 
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NEW NOVELS. 


MARY—GIRL. 
Hope Merrick. 


Mrs. Leonard Merrick’s last book. 
A dramatic narrative. 


THE CLINTONS & OTHERS. 
Archibald Marshall. 
Author of “‘ The Graftons,”’ &c. 


THE SWORD OF LOVE. 
Moray Dalton. 
“ Skilfully contrived and excellently told.’’—Times. 
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Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
“A most realistic and provocative study ’’ by a South 
African author. 


COUSIN PHILIP (3rd Impression.) 
| Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


A delightful book. 
2oth CENTURY 


FRENCH WRITERS. 


Madame. Mary Duclaux. 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Excellence of a work which will provide those who 
like reading French with a most efficient guide.”’ 
—Evening Standard. 
“That charming writer, Mme, Duclaux.’’—Globe. 
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SCHOOLBOYS AND 


EXILES. 


Poems by GODFREY ELTON. 


“And to his golden heather-scented air Mr. 
Elton adds a poignancy sometimes as in ‘ News ' 
and ‘ Lugete O Veneres Cupidinesque ’ (too beau- 
tiful to be quoted from), which is one of the rare 
things in poetry.’’—Oxford Maga:ine. 


GEORGE ALLEN anp UNWIN, LTD., 
40 Museum StrREEt, W.C. I. 


access to a fine emotion 
power of crystallising it, as in the beautiful 
episode called ‘ News’ 
notable achievement of adventurous vision.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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a little bit of real schoolboy feeling.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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ITH the aim of stimula- 

ting a critical interest in 
contemporary English Litera- 
ture THE ATHENEUM has 
decided to offer a number of 
Prizes for the best essays on 
the subject : 


English Literature 
Since 1914. 


Dr. Robert Bridges and Dr. 
George Saintsbury have con- 
sented to act together with the 
Editor of THE ATHEN.£UM, 
as judges in the competition, 


First Prize - 
Second Prize - 
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Ten Prizes of - 
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THE ATHENAUM 
10, Adelphi Terrace, 

LONDON, 

W.C.2 
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ATHENAUM 


is 


SSAYS for this Competition 

should approximate, but 
not exceed, 3,500 words in 
length, and they should be 
written on one side of the paper 
only. 


The Competition will close 
with the first post received 
on Monday, April 19th, 1920, 
and the result will be announc- 
ed in THE ATHENZUM, 
dated 18th June, 1920. 


The conditions of the Com- 
petition will be forwarded on 
receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope by the Editor of 
THE ATHENZUM. 
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and an aspiration definitely felt if not yet definitively ex- 
pressed, and quite surely destined to be fulfilled. 

The paper wrapper which covers the new edition of 
The History of Trade Unionism informs us that nineteen 
thousand copies of the book have been sold in advance 
of publication to the members of Trade Union branches 
all over the country. "We hope that 707 copies will be 
sold to the members of the House of Commons, 


BLOOD AND FIRE 
William Booth, Founder of the Salvation Army. By Haro.p 


BEGBIE. 2 vols. Macmillan: £2 2s. net. 


In the Camposanto at Pisa there is a fresco representing 
the Triumph of Death. A party of gallants, on gaily capari- 
soned horses, are riding to the chase, and on the way they 
find corpses lying coffined, ready for burial. With gestures 
of disgust, indifference, or curio:ity the riders prepare to 
pass by. Some such picture represents William Booth’s 
opinion of the ordinary world, of the man of the world. 
He could not understand the preoccupation of mankind 
with the trivial or pleasurable things of life, when all the 
while on the way lay Death and judgment. He could 
understand a man choosing hell; he agonised that men 
might choose heaven; but he was amazed, disconcerted, 
and furious when men chose cricket. Indeed, he was 
unable to understand the time people gave to any social 
function, even to one so generally regarded as necessary as 
dinner. In a diary kept on one of his sea-voyages he writes : 

It is now 6.30 and my people have gone to the saloon for an hour 
and a half of wasted time—or worse—named dinner. How anyone 
naming the name of Christ can do it I cannot understand. I protest 
and am absent. My usual cup of tea and toast has served me very 
well. 

Although, being human, Booth had moments of relaxation 
himself, there is no doubt that such a paragraph as this 
does represent his permanent conviction that nothing should 
be allowed to distract from the immediate work of salvation, 
and that nearly everything commonly pursued or admired 
by men was a distraction. Anyone who wishes to criticise 
his life must keep that clear; otherwise the critic will 
simply be disgusted, amazed, or angry. 

Booth was a Jew. Of his father one can learn nothing 
very pleasant; he was a Nottingham man, genteel with 
that careful respectability which his son so hated, a poor 
man of business and apparently a harsh parent. Booth’s 
mother was a Miss Moss, very handsome, and with the big 
Jewish nose which William Booth inherited. 

When his father had ruined himself by speculation, he 
put William into a pawnbroker’s business, where he stayed 
until, at the age of twenty, he left Nottingham for London. 
Four years before he had experienced conversion, and had, 
he said, determined that “ if I did go in for God, I would do 
so with all my might.” Booth’s subsequent career is well 
known. His efforts, on which Mr. Begbie rightly lays stress, 
to work in union with the Methodists ; his gradual discovery 
that the problem of sin was, at any rate, not unconnected 
with the problem of poverty, overcrowding, and disease ; 
his ‘‘ Darkest England ”’ scheme, broached after the Christian 
Mission had become the Salvation Army—all these have 
been described by friends and foes, and Mr. Begbie’s book 
does not add much to our knowledge. His book is indeed 
a most unfortunate example of the standard biography. 
He has succeeded in a task that we should have thought 
was almost impossible: he has made Booth dull. He is 
nervously aware that ‘ cultured ”’ people do not, or did not, 
altogether approve of the bluntness of Booth’s language 
or the naked simplicity of his methods. Mr. Begbie himself 
writes in a loose, flatulent style singularly unsuited to his 
subject. If he wants to tell us that Booth meant the Army 
to get there, and not to fail as did so many missions, he writes 
like this : 


“Was it (the mission) to be only another failure of religious realism ? 
Was it to leave misery as it found it, and sin still deeply entrenched 


in the hearts of men? Was it to collect subscriptions, publish an 
Annual Report and finally disappear into the limbo of religious 
criticism ? The answer made by William Booth to these questions 
was the Everlasting Nay of one profoundly convinced of God’s 
presence in his soul. 


Or, again, in telling us of Booth’s decision “to go in for 
God,” he thinks it necessary to explain that this “ almost 
horrisonant statement,” 


however the phrase may strike upon the ear, meant with him a 
rational decision for the Best, a whole-hearted loyalty to the Highest 
and a life of logical self-sacrifice devoted to Righteousness. 


‘ 


Except when he is quoting from Booth—and fortunately 
there is a good deal of quotation in the book—every page is 
thick with vapid sentences of that kind. Nor does Mr. 
Begbie show any great capacity for getting Booth into rela- 
tion with other religious figures of his age. Singular as 
“the General ”’ was, he was not the only social worker of 
his time, or indeed the first to realise the pressing needs of 
the poor. 

Booth, then, is memorable for the manner of his work 
rather than the fact of it, and for his challenging personality. 
Mr. Begbie’s efforts to convey character are feeble; yet he 
gives us certain facts which enable us to form our own 
judgment about Booth. Single-minded, narrow, with a 
strong sense of humour and a deep vein of histrionics, Booth 
was not unlike other great revivalists. Some who came into 
contact with them both always felt that Catherine Booth 
was a greater person than her husband. The truth is that 
she had wider gifts, but was evidently a more ordinary, a 
less vital personality. The great attraction of Booth is his 
downright hatred of humbug, his force, his vehemence 
expressed often enough in the violence of his language. 
He could curse his opponents with apostolic fervour. The 
faith of the Plymouth Brethren is “ a dung-hill religion ” ; 
the Baptists are ‘ Cruel, Cruel. God will be level with 
them. I will never forgive the Baptists, neither in this world 
nor in the world to come!” In his own day what chiefly 
aroused criticism was precisely that in him which we can 
see was admirable. Reformers in the ‘fifties and ‘sixties 
reformed genteelly. They made phrases of indubitable 
grammatical accuracy in language which never deviated 
from the canons of good taste. They devitalised religion, 
and depersonalised God with an affable politeness which 
infuriated Booth. Booth loved cclour, noise, exuberance, 
enthusiasm. Retorting on ‘‘a stream of tendency, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness,’ Booth proclaims 
he is going in for God, and wants his religion hot ; while 
anxious, earnest people are discussing how the Christian 
ideal can best be made to approximate to the needs of the 
modern conscience, Booth flings out his motto, ‘Blood and 
Fire.” There is a tale that a conventional person, concerned 
in social work, asked him what he thought of the *‘ deplorable 
familiarity at present prevalent between young persons of 
the opposite sexes." Booth rapped out, ‘Do you mean 
fornication?” He saw everything clean-cut, God and 
Satan in sharp antagonism. He was narrow—but his 
narrowness was that of an artist. To get good work done, 
you have to concentrate. His jealousy of art, of social life, 
of literature even, was not quite the old Puritan suspicion ; 
it sprang from a conviction that religion was much more 
amusing than anything else. When an old friend told him 
he ought to have been an actor, he replied: ‘I should 
have made my living!” He was not narrow-minded, only 
narrow in his interests. One of his greatest friends in later 
life was George Henry, the bookmaker, and one of the 
earliest supporters of the.‘ Darkest England” scheme was 
Sir Squire Bancroft, the actor. He was very susceptible to 
pain and to the sight of suffering, and yet not always sen- 
sitive to the feelings of others; Mr. Begbie quotes an odd 
instance of this. Booth ordered his daughter Eva’s retriever 
to be shot, and then tried to soothe the child’s tumultuous 
sorrow by presenting her with her dog in the form of a rug. 
He was as simple as a child, especially in his fits of rage, 
and in his anxiety—so largely satisfied—to be at once despotic 
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GAS METER 
&) STOVE 
RENTS 


An Important 
L.C.C. Decision 





HIGHLY important report has 

been drawn up by the Public 

Control Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council on the subject of 
complaints of the increased charges made 
by certain Gas Companies in the Metro- 
politan Area for the rentals of stoves 
and meters. 
The Committee advised the Council to 
take no action in the matter. Their re- 
solution is as follows : 


“It has generally been understood that the 
Companies have in the past been prepared to 
supply stoves and fittings at less than cost 
in order to develop the industry—looking to 
the profit from the increased sales of gas to 
recoup them from their expenditure. There 
must, of course, be some limit to this princi- 
ple; and it appears to the Committee that 
the Companies have a good case for increas- 
ing the rent of meters and appliances on hire 
which not only give no return on capital, 
but involve a loss on maintenance, The 
Companies, moreover, appear to be acting 
within their legal rights in making these 
extra charges. The Committee cannot, there- 
fore, advise the Council to take any action 
in the matter, especially as any increase in 
revenue from rents must, in present circum- 
stances, which for practical purposes involve 
the suspension of the sliding scale, be corre- 
spondingly reflected in the price charged for 


gas.” 


London has led the way after exhaustive 
enquiry, and hearing the evidence of 
responsible representatives of both gas 
consumers and gas undertakings. This 
important decision is obviously of general 
interest and application. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 
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THE HOST— 


When you are 
entertaining your 
friends, whether 
at home or at a 
restaurant, give 
them the best 


MOSELORO 
ESTATE WINE 
They will acclaim your excellent 


judgment and appreciate your 
efforts as a host. 
















FRANCE offers us.the finest White 
Wine the Produce of her Choicest 


Vineyards. 


Obtainable at all Leading Wine Merchants and 
at all Hotels and Restaurants. 


Wholesale Agents: Mosg.oro, 15a Charlotte Street, W. | 























DURING THE WINTER 


and at all other times 
the many branches of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


give important help to 


MEN STILL SERVING 





and to 
EX-SERVICE MEN 
and their dependents, 


as well as combating 


HUNGER, COLD AND SUFFERING 


among the very poor. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Cheques crossed “ Barclays’ ale Church Army,” 
payable tt PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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and beloved. And through all his character no one can help 
noticing the Jew. His dislike of games and of art is Oriental, 
and Jewish, too, his insistence on self-sacrifice, continuous 
and unrelenting, and his neglect of the Greek and Christian 
duty of self-realisation. 

If Booth, however, had been merely the revivalist, the 
mission-preacher, he would merely be one among the group 
which includes Parker and Spurgeon and Stanton. Boothis 
the Salvation Army; and we regret that Mr. Begbie so fre- 
quently dismisses certain subjects as belonging to the history 
of the Army rather than to the life of Booth. That the 
Salvation Army follows the plan of the British Army is 
no doubt true; what is more important is that it follows 
the plan of the Company of Jesus, founded by Ignatius 
Loyola. Mr. Begbie introduces the names of St. Francis 
and John Wesley and even George Fox as parallels with 
Booth; for the second there is some excuse—though it is 
ridiculous to say Booth’s theology was that of Wesley, 
Whitefield, and of George Fox. One might as well say 
Nietzsche’s philosophy was that of Plato, Berkeley, and 
Santa Teresa. Booth, however, did think of himself in 
comparison with Wesley, especially envying the great Method- 
ist his freedom from those fits of depression which attacked 
him. But Booth’s best parallel is undoubtedly the founder 
of the Jesuits. It is true the constitution of the Salvation 
Army by which the reigning General nominates his successor 
is even less democratic than that of the Jesuits: otherwise 
the two armies, in their rigid subordination of the indi- 
vidual, in their insistence on unquestioning obedience, have 
a remarkable likeness. During his lifetime Booth had 
trouble ; members of his own family rebelled from his rule. 
Of this Mr. Begbie writes vaguely and unsatisfactorily ; he 
displays a like vagueness in meeting Huxley’s criticisms of 
the Army, and he ignores altogether the grave economic 
objections which have been made against the system. The 
truth seems to be that Booth was so vehemently other- 
worldly that he could not continuously distress himself 
about any problems that he did not regard as distinctly 
religious. His God lives terribly in heaven and among 
heavenly things on earth. Theologically, Booth believed 
in the Incarnation, but he did not appreciate the difference 
the doctrine makes to the Catholic. He was as remote 
from humanism as John Newton. In the case of an ordinary 
mission-preacher or a parish priest this remoteness, though 
a disadvantage, may not have very serious effects, but 
in the case of the founder of such an organisation as the 
Army this lack in Booth is bound to have disastrous con- 
sequences. The Army is always in danger of being used 
as a safety-valve for the rich; men give it money as men 
used to build churches. It saves their souls. Booth’s 
dislike of Socialism was symbolic. He felt that the wicked 
propaganda of Socialism would distract the minds of the 
poor from heaven, and would make his rich benefactors 
close their purses. He did not see that a successfully 
applied Socialism would see that the over-rich had their 
purses opened, and by removing poverty would give men 
more leisure to think of heaven. The only evangelical 
truth Booth was tempted to forget was that poverty is 
praised in the Gospels—only as a method of life for the rich. 
It is here that Christianity and Socialism can meet, and 
it is here that the Salvation Army is most open to criticism. 
There is no use pretending that you can permanently 
alleviate the lot of the poor except by some scheme which 
will relieve the rich of their excessive wealth. And until 
there is such a readjustment of our social life any device, 
however well organised and ingenious, to reclaim the poor 
will merely intensify the injustice of present social con- 
ditions. But William Booth’s work and. example are 
invaluable in that they stand as a perpetual reminder of 
the need for personal effort and personal feeling; the world 
looks for a man who will unite his demonic energy and 
boundless faith with a more tolerant and humane philo- 
sophy and a sounder grasp of the connection between 
social and economic problems. 





WANDERER AND HUNTER 


Wanderings and Memories. By J. G. Min.ais. Longmans, 
lés. net. 

There is a family likeness among mighty hunters and 
their books; you may like them or you may dislike them; 
but if, with the present reviewer, you belong to the class 
of their admirers, when you first take up the new fat volume 
and turn to its illustrations, the sketch of the crouching 
lioness with open jaw and switching tail, the sixteen fat 
trout lying by the side of rod and basket, and the mighty 
hunter beside his fallen victim, you have the pleasing 
certainty of meeting again in the author certain char- 
acteristics which have belonged to wanderers and hunters 
since the days of the son of Cush. Mr. Millais has not 
disappointed us. It is true that he differs from most men 
who have a passion for shooting birds and beasts, for killing 
fish, and for wandering in strange and uncomfortable places, 
by being the son of a famous painter. Mr. Millais and his 
book are influenced no doubt by the fact that as a boy at 
home he met Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt, 
and that Matthew Arnold, strolling with him down an 
English lane, earned his well-merited scorn by mistaking 
a chaflinch for a bullfinch. But nothing, not even a youth- 
ful acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone, is a certain prophy- 
lactic against the passion for wandering and killing. The 
passion, instinct, or disease may single out and enter any 
member of any family in the kingdom, and the fortunate 
or unfortunate youth will wander out one day with a gun 
and never again be able to settle down as an ordinary unit 
of civilised society. With Mr. Millais the instinct asserted 
itself with extraordinary strength and _ extraordinarily 
early : it came first as a passion, which no floggings could 
eradicate, for killing birds with a catapult in Savernake 
forest, and when he was only thirteen he wandered forth 
with a gun to shoot birds and to tramp the whole length 
of the east and north-east coasts of Scotland. Since that 
day he has never settled down, but has devoted some 
thirty years to wandering and to studying, drawing, and 
killing every imaginable beast, bird and fish. And here 
he draws for us in outline the record of his life. We follow 
Mr. Millais and his gun and rod through England and Scot- 
land to Iceland, America, Africa, the Lofoden Islands and 
Norway. The book has, for those who can feel it, the full 
charm of the chase and adventure. But, although Mr. 
Millais has had his share of big-game hunting, there are 
only two chapters in his book devoted to it, and one of 
those deals not with his personal experiences but with the 
life of the celebrated Arthur Neumann. Mr. Millais seems 
indeed to hold—and many will agree with him—that the 
adventure and dangers in big-game hunting are usually 
exaggerated, and that it is quite possible to find equally 
dangerous sport without leaving the British Isles. In fact, 
he holds that it is as easy to lose one’s life wild-fowling in a 
punt in the firths of Scotland as hunting lions, buffaloes 
and elephants in Africa, and certainly the figures which 
he gives of the death-rate among professional puntsmen on 
the Moray and Forth must be much higher than that of 
big-game hunters in any part of the world. Adventure, 
in the usual sense of the word, plays a part in Mr. Millais’ 
pages, but most of his book is concerned with the shooting 
of birds, the catching of fish, and mere wandering. An 
there is an interesting chapter on the great men whom he 
has met. It is here that one of the most marked character- 
istics of the wanderer and the hunter to which we referred 
above is particularly evident, a childlike simplicity oF 
naiveteé. His remarks upon poets and their colossal ignor- 
ance of animal life—Mr. Kipling is an honourable exception 
—are well worth reading, if only because they provide a 
novel standard of literary criticism, 
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JOIN THE 


ODERATE PARTY 





PROGRAMME 
1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 
Proceeds from 2 and 8 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties for evasion 


to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to be absurd, 
whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and immediately enforceable, 
without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 


To the Rt. Hon. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


Sir,— 

You find in the House of Commons no opposition, 
not even a buffeting-basis. It is a political criche. Mr. 
Adamson made a little noise with his “Irish self- 
determination” rattle. But a single sentence from you 
in an interrogative form silenced him completely. If 
you will compare your speech with the Moderate Party’s 
letter to the Paisley electors, you will find that we knocked 
out Mr. Biggar with the same blow that you directed 
at Mr. Adamson. This, however, is child’s play and 
nothing at all to be proud about. Similarly when Mr. Lunn 
became a little obstreperous, it was only necessary for 
you to call, “Hush! Hush! Hush! Here comes the 
Bolshie man,” and five hundred heads went under the 
clothes for five minutes. Or was it that they clapped 
their hands for five minutes? In effect, it was the same 
thing. They behaved like good children. 


And now, as a lesson to you in self-help and for your 
own reinforcement, imagine what would have happened 
had you been opposed not by the Labour Party, but by 
the Moderate Party. In the first place, the anxiety upon 
the face of the incomparable ** Philip” could not have 
been concealed. He knows that behind the playful 
eccentricities of the Moderate Party’s propaganda-methods 
a master mind is at work, and that you will be compelled 
to adopt our programme in its entirety, or to watch 

fe . —_—_—_ 
helplessly the disintegrating action of uncontrolled economic 
circumstance. You predicted that prices would fall. They 
have risen. You now say that the pound sterling will 
soon look the dollar straight in the eye. It won't. The 
Moderate Party understands these matters. Unfor- 
tunately you don’t. 


And your would-be advisers are no better. The Sunday 
Pictorial complains that Mr. Churchill is preparing the 
Army Estimates upon the basis of £100,000,000, and says 
that the Government must halve the expenditure of the 
financial year now closing. ‘That is only possible provided 
you are prepared to make the League of Nations effective 
and to be influenced by its advice and judgment. Will the 
Sunday Pictorial invite the aid of the League of Nations 
in dealing with the Irish problem? Will you ? 

The Nation—a weekly paper that will not publish the 
announcements of the Moderate Party, which the Spectator 
accepts—offers to solve the Ulster Problem by allowing 
“the four dissenting counties to stand out and remain 
temporarily attached to our raj.” Curiously, this is 
the solution offered by the Spectator, but it does not limit 
to any particular period Ulster’s right of attachment 
to our raj. Unhappily, it seems impossible to make 
either the Spectator or the Nation understand that, however 





vital matter, it is the opinion of the League of Nations 
that we should strain every effort to obtain. 


And yet in an article on “The Problem of the War 
Criminals **—a remarkable article which everyone should 
read—the Spectator says: ‘*The whole business ought 
to be conducted in what may be called the spirit of the 
League of Nations. It is under the shield and sanction 
of the League that great good might come from a fair 
trial. In any other spirit there will be a certainty of great 
mischief, and even danger.” ‘This at least is clear. Until 
you, the Prime Minister of England, can appreciate and 
understand the connection between Ireland and the League 
of Nations and the League of Nations and Ireland, you 
will be in the position of a captain seeking to control the 
movements of a ship without the use of a rudder. 


There is another pill for you to swallow. It is all very 
well calling upon the workers to produce more, and the 
trade unionists to assist demobilised men to obtain work. 
You must also go to your rich friends, the patriots, to 
those who have done safe and honourable work during the 
war, and you must tell them that they must give up to 
the State all that they have over £100,000. Wait for 
no Royal Commission. Act! Deflate ! This is philosophy. 
Incidentally only is it sound National Finance. The 
Bank Chairmen will squirm and shed tears of blood. 
But the Bank Managers will smile a gruesome smile, 


and tell you that it won’t affect their business in any way ! 








important and interesting their opinions may be in this 


And then you must bustle up that War Period Wealth 
Increase Commission which is now sitting. ‘The Moderate 
Party has done all the thinking. They need not worry. 
Everything over £10,000 must go to the State. And no 
dawdling. 


A last word of advice in regard to Messrs. Smillie and 
Hodges. You might very reasonably ask these gentlemen 
to write careful essays upon “ Economic Mechanism in a 
Non-Capitalist State.’ If Mr. George Lansbury, upon 
his return from Russia, would also write a comprehensive 
article upon this subject, we shall all be very much wiser. 
Should these gentlemen desire to take Part 2 in the World's 
New Order Tripos let us hear what they have to say about 
*““Economic Mechanism in a Non-Capitalist, Non-Self- 
Contained State.” It is eaty to talk revolution; but 
these essays will present extraordinary difficulties to the 
writers, and it may be discovered that the modification 
and not the destruction of the Capitalist system is the 
desired goal. 

With friendly greetings, 
Yours, &c., 


MODERATE PARTY. 





If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 


“ Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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A FRENCH REVIEWER 


Twentieth Century French Writers. By Mary Ductavux. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book of reviews and reminiscences was with the 
printers in the summer of 1914, but the war delayed its 
publication. Madame Duclaux would not now fear, as 
she did in a pre-war preface, lest her (English) readers 
should expect a volume with this title to be all about Anatole 
France, Paul Bourget and Loti. It has been known for 
some time in-the British islands, including Ireland—where 
Mr. Yeats has recommended Péguy to a people who do not 
sufficiently identify their religion with their daily life and 
their politics (!)}—that these names no longer represent the 
latest thing in France. The adoption by so many of the 
younger French writers of traditionalism in religion and in 
politics is a fact which only required announcement for its 
significance to be realised everywhere. Whether Péguy, 
Claudel and the other Catholics and neo-Catholies will ever 
achieve by their writings a popularity in this country 
comparable with that of Anatole France or of Loti is, 
however, doubtful. Their point of view is likely to remain 
something of an offence to the Anglo-Saxon world; and 
it is just this point of view upon which commentators like 
Madame Duclaux chiefly insist, to the detriment of purely 
literary values. 

Madame Duclaux claims, however, that she holds the 
balance even as between the ‘‘ seemly sheep” of the Right 
like Claudel and Psichari, and the free ranging goats of the 
Left, like Romain Rolland and Barbusse. Nor can all her 
subjects be catalogued in this manner; her taste is Catholic, 
and she includes among her essays appreciations of several 
writers, the Comtesse de Noailles for example, and Madame 
Collette, who display no concern with tendencies of opinion. 
Madame Collette, ‘‘ Willy,’ does not lack English readers ; 
but (it is to be feared) that her books are usually bought, 
on this side of the Channel at least, for reasons totally 
unconnected with those of art. But Madame Duclaux can 
discern in the author of the “ Claudine” series “‘ an admir- 
able style, firm and free, full of nature, full of grace.” 

Yet the main interest of the book lies in the study of the 
generation of writers of which Claudel and Péguy (differing 
widely as they do in many respects) have been the chief 
representatives. Study is not perhaps the right word, for 
Madame Duclaux brings little original criticism to bear 
either upon the ideals of the generation in question or upon 
its actual literary achievement. The latter, one fancies, 
really leaves her cold ; and in her chapter on Péguy she is 
obliged to protest against the extraordinary praise that has 
been lavished on the author of Eve as a writer. Neverthe- 
less, acting under the influence of war zeal, she cannot but 
“‘ plump ” for the mystical patriot in Péguy as against the 
liberal European in Romain Rolland. Yet, as M. Daniel 
Halévy has recently told us in his Charles Péguy et les Cahiers 
de la Quinzaine, Péguy never broke with Rolland, though 
he was sometimes shocked by Claudel. Madame Duclaux’s 
pages on the enigmatic poet will be of exceeding interest 
to those who have not read M. Halévy’s fine book. She 
follows M. Halévy in noting as the significant thing about 
Péguy “a generous passion of rescue—the desire at all 
costs to rush in and save.” It is a quality not always 
found among the mystical pietists and patriots who adorn 
so much of recent French literature. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY 

The Silk Industry and Trade. By Ratan C, Raw ey. 
King. 10s. 6d. net. 

Economics of the Silk Industry. By Ratan.C. Raw .ey. 
King. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Rawley’s two volumes on the silk industry represent 

a laudable attempt to describe the organisation, economic 

conditions and commercial prospects of an important 

industry, as carried on in the United Kingdom, France, 





Germany, Switzerland, the United States and India. But 
we cannot say that he has succeeded cither in collecting 
his materials with any completeness or in presenting his 
readers with any arresting account. There are in Dr, 
Rawley’s pages all sorts of interesting things to be found, 
as might be expected in an industry which combines “ the 
domestic system” of manufacture with highly organised 
capitalist factories, a still primitive handloom with extremely 
evolved machinery, and the muscular effort of almost 
unskilled labourers with the application of the latest develop- 
ments of hydro-electric power. Every silk manufacturer 
in England ought to read the book, if only to learn about 
his foreign competitors. Dr. Rawley’s incidental character 
sketches of the silk-workers of the various countries are 
interesting and provocative, even if the evidence for his 
impressions is sometimes lacking in cogency. But we must 
record a judgment that the work, as a whole, is not done 
as well as it ought to have been. It is, perhaps, owing to 
faulty arrangement, entirely without lucidity. We get 
neither a vision of the resemblances and differences in the 
volume and in the methods of silk production in the various 
countries, nor an intelligible conspectus of the magnitude, 
system or result of their silk manufacturing industries. 
It is so important that our young economists should prepare 
for us a comprehensive and lucid description of each great 
industry in turn—nowhere in the whole field of social 
studies is the ground so bare—that some of Dr. Rawley’s 
shortcomings should be placed on record, as warnings of 
what is to be avoided. 

A monograph on an industry ought to begin with an 
historical account of what is known of its past—an account 
which should, it is true, be succinct, but must be lucid, 
accurate and duly proportioned. We cannot gather from 
Dr. Rawley’s scattered facts about the past anything like 
a vision of what has been the course of the silk industry. 
Even in our own country there is no reference to the legis- 
lation of the eighteenth century. Spitalfields is barely 
mentioned. Such a monograph requires also a statistical 
basis or framework, at any rate with regard to the contem- 
porary position. We learn from Dr. Rawley practically 
nothing definitely quantitative, either as to the relative 
magnitudes of the production and trade in silk industry 
in the different countries, or as to the variations of past 
years in each country. And in the twentieth century we 
expect in such a monograph some account, not only of the 
relative earnings of the wage-earners employed (which are 
given only very imperfectly, without comparison, and as 
it were, casually), but also of their standard of life, their 
social characteristics and their attempts at industrial 
organisation. Dr. Rawley has practically ignored what is, 
after all, statistically the most important part of the popu- 
lation engaged in the industry he has studied. It is a 
minor omission that he appends no bibliography. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago. By Anne DoveLas 


Sepewick. With Illustrations by Paut pe Lesue. Edward 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

A practised writer of romance, Mrs. de Selincourt has told the story 
of an old French friend’s childish days as effectively as if it had been her 
own. Names have been altered, but the whole bears the stamp of 
truth. The child Sophie, who became a grandmother, lived among 
charming and picturesque people with a gay, though occasionally 
severe, mother, and an adorable father. The quaintness and grace of 
her environment remind us of “ Cranford,” except that her family 
were wealthy and something like feudal lords, with peasants kneeling 
before them. The whole reads like a fairy tale of some lost time rather 
than the story of a little Breton girl born in 1833, It is feminine in its 
strong sense of dress and colour, and nicely discriminating in its self- 
criticism. As Sophie grew up she saw that spirited children are apt 
to worry their elders. What with tales of the devil, escaped convicts, 
good things to eat, and the surprises of that adorable father, she had a 
pleasant time, and the book is very pleasant to read. 
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( ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE. ) 
LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
managed by THE PEOPLE’S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. |. 
TAKE £1 SHARES, or 6°l. 








LOAN STOCK. 
J 


X 








OLBORN EMPIRE. Holborn Tube Station. 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston's season of 
MATINEES DAILY, at 2.30, 

Commencing MON. NEXT, FEB. 23 (for one week). 
TROJAN WOMEN. 
Translated by Gilbert Murray, LL.D. SYBIL, THORNDIKE as Hecuba, 
“ The finest piece of tragic acting of recent times.”’ 
March 1, Candida; March 8, Medea. 








| You have probably insured your business and home to protect 
| yourself against fire. Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death > 


INSURE YOUR LIFE and HOME with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 











THE SCIENCE of CHRIST. 


TRUE THOUGHT BOOKLETS, No. 1, 


wa | THECHRISTIAN’S CHART. | oe 


SETTING FORTH HIS 

TRUE POSITION & EXPERIENCE 
44. each. 6 for 19. 12 for 3. Post free from 

R. W. WELBANK, Broughton Rd., BANBURY. 














BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


NEW BOOKS mentioned “i — : heer 


H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 








RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 

OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc.. 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intrigues cf the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. Post free on application.—P, J, and A. E. Dose.y, 77 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2, 


OOKS.—Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 47 10s.; Oliver 
Goldsmith's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos. 
very scarce, £7 10s.; Balzac’s Works, with Etchings, 22 vols., cloth, 1899, rare, 

£12 12s.; Marshall's Lifeof George Washington , 1804, 5 vols., £3 38.; Fauna Hawailiensis or 
Zoology of Sandwich Isles, £4 10s., 1899 ; Tortures and Torments of the Christian Martyrs, 
1903, Limited Edition, with horrible plates, 15s.; Way's Ancient Royal Palaces In and 
Near London, signed copy, 1902, 21s.; Fielding’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., 
£6 6s.; Prof. Axe, The Horse: Its Treatment in Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 10s. : 
Lord ’s Novels, 11 vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s. ; Dib- 
din’s Bibliomania of Book Madness, 1876, 25s.; Cripp’s Old English Plate, 1891, £2 2s. ; 
Denaelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 11s.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of 
y aage Art, folio, 1879, £3 3s.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 
150 done, 35s.; Patrick MacGill’s Songs of a Navvy, 1st Edit., 21s.; F. W. Bain’s The 
Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906, large paper copies, £2 2s. each ; 
penser’s Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous 
Poems, pant cade mow Edition, only 300 = done, 30s. ; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, 
The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 2is.; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured 
cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; Burton's English Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s.; send also for 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
a expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP 
ohn Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Cs 





OOKS.—Dict. of National Biography and Supplement, 22 vols. 
complete, £16 10s. : Walpole’s Letters, by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 10s.; Burton's 
Dick po Nights, 17 Vols., illus., £28 ; Carlyle’s Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10 ; 
National —— Authent ic Edit., 21 vols., £6; Britton’s Old Clock illus., 30s.; Atkins’ 
&7 10s.: Alding 50 large col. plates, £5 5s.;: Bryan’s Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., illus. 
Works, ‘3 ine British Poets, 52 vols., £4 10s.; Punch, 100 vols., in 25, £10; Hazlitt’s 
Thackera, Vols., half calf, £6; Scott's Works, Novels, Poems, etc., 98 Vols., £10; 
y's Works, 20 vols., £4; Ruskin’s Works, 48 vols., £15; Galerie de Musée 
Boeke ae 00 fine engravings, 10 vols., £9, 1802; Many other items. Catalogue free 
Street, bought, 3,000 books wanted. List free-——-HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
Birmingham. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper; Wilde's Works, 14 vols. 


Books and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 


autographs bought.—R. 
London, Ch as. ug R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 











S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W. 1. 
Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand rT 
Pearls and Jewels 


(7, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, Londen. 


ADVANCE IN) :: 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 


The Board of Education's recently-issued Syllabus for 
Hygiene instruction in Training Colleges is a significant 
indication of the new movement towards a knowledge of 
Social Hygiene, including Sex-enlightenment. Educationists 
and Reformers will welcome this changed attitude as helping 
to solve the difficult problem of Sex-Training and Sex- 
Education among the young, and the equipment of the 
Teacher for this task. The books named below deal with 
the subject in an honest spirit of scientific explanation and 
enquiry ; they will prove of interest to Teachers, Social 
Workers, and the General Public, and are essential for the 
new teaching. 

The prices of the following important books include postage and a copy of the 

improved ‘* Health and Efficiency Magazine." 
MATRIMONY : Its Obligations and Privileges. 

By Mona Batrp. Prefaced by the late Thomas 
Holmes. A remarkable exposition of the truth 3 
concerning marriage. A very necessary book. . / » 

MANHOOD: The Facts of Life Presented to Men. 

By CHARLES THoMpson. Preface by Rev. F. B. 3/ 

Meyer. Most highly endorsed .. we oe - 
WOMANHOOD. 

By Mona Bairp. Prefaced by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. 

The truc, beautiful meaning of Womanhood / 
explained es ee - . os 3 a 
ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SEX 

By LADY BrountT. Prefaced by Dr. C. de Lacy 

Evans and many others sig - i. 2/- 
HOW TO LOVE: The Art of Courtship and 
e. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. The way to true 
happiness is by understanding. This book gives 
that understanding - a es we 3/- 

SPECIAL OFFER.—The com set of above books 12/6, post free, including a 
copy of ‘Health and Efficiency’ Monthly Magazine. 

Send for one or all of these important books to-day to: 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD, Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 


“TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 























YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—aAuthors’ MSS., Plays, 
Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and promptly executed.—W. Miucwer. 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckiagham Place. Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
eharges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters , 
Cierrlars, Duplicating. eto.—J. Tammnect, 8 Moire Terrace, Cardiff. 

UTHORS’ MSS. quickly and accurately copied. Moderate charges. 
—Miss Lavacte, 13 Selkirk Parade, Cheltenham. 
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THE CITY 


ARKETS have been much more cheerful this week. 
Rich people are not at all uneasy with regard 
to a Chancellor of the Exchequer whose con- 
structive policy appears to be limited to an undertaking 
not'to make a levy on capital and to a sneering reference 
to the United States having gone dry—this at a time when 
we as a nation are spending some four hundred millions 
or more per annum on alcohol! Meantime, as a financial 
daily rightly observes: ‘‘ The Consols group is still rather 
in the doldrums ; and, to speak truth, it does not appear 
to hold out much prospect of a rise for some little while 
at all events.” Consols are quoted at 50; the 5 per cent. 
War Loan, issued at 95, on Wednesday fell to £89 18s. 9d., 
its lowest record; the 44 per cent. Loan issued at par stands 
at 82; therecent 4 percent. Funding Loan, issued at 80, stands 
at 72}, and the 4 per cent. Victory Bond, issued at 85, 
stands at 824—a depreciation in British Government credit 
of which any Chancellor of the Exchequer may well be proud ! 
From solicitude for the interests of those unfortunate 
people who have to pay death duties, it will be remembered 
that the Victory Bonds are for this purpose accepted at 
par, which means that the rich man who to-day buys 
these Bonds at £82 10s. per £100 may die quite happily 
six months hence, secure in the knowledge that a kindly 
Government has arranged to accept as though it were 
£100 the piece of interest-bearing paper that has cost 
him £82 10s. 
. * * 

A feature of the week has been the rise in Argentine 
railway stocks, a rise that appears fully justified by the 
increase in the sterling value of the Argentine gold dollar. 
Before the war the exchange value of the Argentine gold 
dollar was just under 4s.; now it is about 5s. 9d., the 
rise since the end of 1919 having been no less than 7d., 
and it may well be imagined what a difference this makes 
to companies whose total receipts are in Argentine currency 
and the bulk of whose expenditure, including dividends, 
is in sterling. Those wiseacres who, for a year or more, 
have been writing to point out how foolish the British 
investor was to buy Argentine railway stocks at prices which 
gave him lower yields than could be obtained on British 
railway stocks, may now see cause to revise their opinion. 
Buenos Aires and Pacific at anything under 80 (present 
price about 76), Buenos Aires Great Southern at 88, and 
Central Argentine Ordinary at 774 should all be worth 
buying, but the first-named probably contains potentialities 
of a greater rise than the others. Argentina, it is true, 
is not free from labour troubles—but what country is ?— 
and the harvest is excellent, the exportable surplus of 
cereals constituting a record, as does the exchange. 

ok x * 

Activity in new issues continues on a huge scale. Last 
week-end nine companies appealed for capital aggregating 
£4,000,000 sterling. The Austin Motors Company issue 
of 1,500,000 10 per cent. Preferred Ordinary shares is 
interesting, as it denotes further large developments in 
the British motor trade. The belief appears warranted 
that, following the example of the Willys Overland Crossley 
combination, another large American motor concern— 
the General Motors Corporation is mentioned—is going to 
work in conjunction with the Austin Company, but nothing 
definite has been stated in this connection. At par, the 
Austin Motor Company 10 per cent. Preferred Ordinary 
looks “~ but in one sense, at any rate, it is not equal 
to the Willys Overland Crossley, inasmuch as it is non- 
cumulative, whereas the Willys Overland Crossley 10 per 
cent. Preferred Ordinary is cumulative. 

* * * 

The reports of industrial undertakings, as they appcar, 
one after the other, show unexampled prosperity. Let 
us take as a fair specimen the five companies dealt with 
on the leader page of the Financial Times on Monday 
last. First comes the Dunlop Rubber Company, whose 
shares have been so frequently recommended in these notes 
from the time when they were less than one-third of 
their present price, without reckoning the fact that there 
has meanwhile been a bonus of one new share for every 
two old shares. This great company shows a net profit 
for the year of £1,368,400, as against £649,500 during the 


revious twelve months. Next comes Emmotts and 
Waljshaw, a firm specialising in cotton velvets, sheetings, 
and yarns. Of this company the Financial Times says: 
“The tale of constantly expanding textile profits was added 
to recently by the publication of the report of Emmotts and 
Wallshaw.” The ordinary dividend is raised from 15 to 
20 per cent. and the appropriation to reserve is doubled 
at £20,000. Then comes Country Life, of which it is said: 
“A welcome change has been experienced in the fortunes 
of Country Life during the past year.” A dividend of 
12} per cent. is paid, as compared with the last distribution, 
which was 5 per cent., for 1914. The next report dealt 
with is that of the Bradford Dyers Association, showing 
a net profit of £911,300, as against £644,600 for the previous 
year. The dividend is brought up to 22} per cent., as 
against 17} per cent. a year ago. Finally, comes Harrods 
Stores, with net profits of £583,635, as compared with 
£387,135 a year ago. Even colliery companies seem to 
be doing pretty well. A correspondent sends me the report 
for 1919 of the Newbiggin Colliery Company, Limited, 
which is marked “ Private and confidential. For share- 
holders’ information only.” According to this report, 
the final dividend on the Ordinary Shares is only 2} per 
cent., but the final dividend on the 300 Founders’ Shares 
of £1 each works out at no less than 1,365 per cent.; but 
these are the final dividends only, the interim dividends 
for the year being shown in one total as equivalent to just 
four times the amount of the final dividend. If, therefore, 
the Founders’ Shares participated in the interim dividends 
to the same extent as in the final (which is probably the 
case) the holders of these Founders’ Shares will have received 
in one year dividends equal to about 6,825 per cent. My 
correspondent writes that there are other colliery companies 
having Founders’ Shares paying these enormous dividends, 
and that he cannot understand how it was that none of 
these collieries came under revision at the Coal Commission. 
Under the present system, of course, the question of what 
is a fair profit is practically impossible of solution; all 
that one can criticise is attempts at concealment, which 


_are probably due to recognition of the fact that it is difficult 


to justify the continued increase in the cost of commodities, 
with its burden upon the mass of the community, when 
huge profits are shown. This has not, however, prevented 
a rise in the price of tobacco, cotton thread, and other 
articles of general consumption during the past week. 
A. Ent Davies. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HE LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE are at present 
organising a Temporary Training College at Lancaster for 
ex-Service men of good general education who desire to be 
trained for teaching in Elementary Schools. It is proposed to open the 
College after Easter, and to provide a Two-Year Course leading to the 
Final Examination for the Teachers’ Certificate granted by the Board 
of Education. The Committee invite applications for the following 
posts :— 
(a) A Lecturer in English. 
(6) A Lecturer in History. 
(c) A Lecturer in Mathematics and Science. 
(d) A Lecturer in Geography. 

Candidates should hold an Honours Degree or other special qualifica- 
tion for the position, and must have had some teaching experience i 
institutions for Higher Education, but not necessarily in a Training 
College. 

Owing to the temporary nature of the College, the appointments 
will be for two years only. Salary {400-/600 a year (non-resident), 
according to qualifications. Further particulars and Forms of Applica- 
tion (which must be returned before Saturday, February 28th) may be 
obtained from the Director of Education, County Offices, Preston. 

EAD REQUIRED in the autumn term for the King Alfred 
Co-educational Day School(Hampstead), conducted on progressive and exper! 
mental lines. Present numbers 100, ages from 8 to 18, Good opportunity for 

an educational enthusiast with experience and ability. For further particulars address 
Secretary, 24 Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JUBLIC SCHOOT, ‘BOY, going to Cambridge October, wants tutor, 
i with whom he could live from May till July, toread History.— Mrs. Burton Browns 
Prior's Field, Godalming. =. 

+ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 

E venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers, (diploma for 

cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. “ 

OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Macrnusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 





OF THREE 
will be held at 
Kinc’s Hat, Covent GARDEN, 
on Wednesdays, 
April 21st and 28th, and May 5th, 
on 
“Why People are Voting Labour.” 
The Lecturers will be :— 
April 21st. BERNARD SHAW. 
* Killed and Wounded Political Parties.” 
April 28th. SIR LEO CHIOZZA MONEY. 
““ Making the Most of Brains.” 
HUGH DALTON, M.A. 
“A New Outlook on Foreign Policy.’’ 
Tickets for the Course, 12s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 3s. For Single Lectures, 
5s., 28. 6d., and Is. 
Applications for tickets should be pat to the Secretary, Fabian 


Society, 25 Tothill Street, London, S.W. 1. Tickets for single lectures 
will be allotted in order of application ies April 7th. 


A COURSE 


May 5th. 





M*: MADSEN’S ECONOMIC CLASS, at 11 Tothill Street, West- 
minster. Spring Session begins Tuesday, February 24th, 
7.30 p.m. Six fortnightly lectures on Land as individual and as 
common property, Taxation, Free Trade, Money and Foreign Ex- 
change. First lecture free. Open discussion. Fee for course, 2s. 6d., 
including textbooks. 





LFct URES ON THEOSOPHY at Mortimer Halls, 93 

Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place). Sunday, Feb. 22nd, 
at 7 p.m., Mrs. GRENSIDE on “Man, the Thinker.’’ Friday, 
Feb. 27th, at 8 p.m., Mrs. JOSEPHINE RANSOM on “ Development 
of Spiritual Consciousness.’’ (Eastern Ideas.) ADMISSION FREE, 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Sanning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
a teachers for third year training. 
Apply for es . as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to THe Secretary, 11 
Tavistock Square, W.C, 
Public Lecture (Free), Tuesday, February 24th, 5,15 p.m. “Day Continuation 
Schools,"’ by R. W. Ferguson, Esq., Educational Organizer, Cadbury's 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Unversity Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encineerine for Men 
Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College oe Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
Spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London. W. 1. 





REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards World Religion and 
World Brotherhood, Steinway Hall, Lower S« ymour Stre vet, W. Sunday, ll a.m, 
G. P. GOOCH, M.A.., ** National Self-Determination.’ 


ART GALLERIES. 


DECORATIVE 





PANELS 
designed by F. BRANGWYN, 
R.A., and others, in coloured 
; - ” and inlaid woods by A. J. Rowley. 
WRAL & SON, LIMITED, ADMISSION FRBE 10-6 including Saturdays, 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196 etc., Torrennam Court Roap, W 








TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


March 19%th—Algeria, Tunisia. Fairyland of Spring Flowers “ Garden of Allah." 


33 days. 98gns. 
April 27th—Spain and Tangier. 30 days. 120 gns —— _ 


Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


Raa MASSEY, “LITERARY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Sigs Short stories required, 2. a “5. — Fipseie ant Seth ion about 
000 word sm is smal 

typed. a Massey, 23 Knightrider trider Street. Doctors’ ty ec. 





LECTURES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Sle BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become, Teachers of Gymnastics The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
fiend Mistress: Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Competes, late Head 
the Huddersfield H Sct School is to 


crow of the eld fot the good of ie com 


and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and Weilative by an 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
a the Universities, the Medical Profession and for ad — Work in Music or Art, 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Coo | and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education. a0 quinsse Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above we hoves and is on gravel soil. The house is * delightfully situated in its 
own srounds of 15 acres. 








HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 15& 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 

opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 

TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Bearders taken who do some share of the 

service of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls remaintill18. A well-known Master 
is now joining the staff. Vacancies for boys. 

Principals: The Misses Mawvityie and Mrs. C. H. NicHoL Ls 


T. MARGARET'S i RR 





SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam | College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
‘ADMINTON “HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
A Junior School for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 

Trym, near Bristol. 


Head of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A.. LL.B. (Cambridge) 
For prospectus, apply Tue Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 


LIN GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
Term ends ds April 13th. Tel ad Grayshott. 

ONDON FINISHING . SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
May, in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 
garet's School, Harrow). Special , eee for Freach and German.— 

Present address 4s Windermere Avenue, N.W 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, 1 near SOUTH CROY DON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full mestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tazopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2 


Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 


per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 





All communications should be addressed Tae MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Telephone : 1640 Gerrard, 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Leading Magazine on Investment 


Price 1f- Nett. 
Published Quarterly 


The March issue contains the following special articles: 


HINTS TO NEW INVESTORS - - - ~ ELLIS T. POWELL, LL.B., D.Sc. 
CAN A CHRISTIAN BE AN INVESTOR ? - ~ The Rev.H.J.D. ASTLEY, M.A.,Litt.D. 
INVESTORS AND INCOME TAX ~ JOHN BURNS, W.S. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES’ SHARES -- ~ A. G. MACKENZIE, F.LA. 
PROFESSIONAL MEN AND THEIR INVESTMENTS— ARNOLD WRIGHT. 

THE FINANCES OF MEXICO ~ ~ - —- PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G:S. 
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